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The War 

ERHAPS Schrecklichkeit will have started by 

the time these lines appear; but when they 
were written people in England were referring 
to it as the Bore War and someone in the States 
had dubbed it the Great Word War. Whatever 
the reasons, Hitler’s attack on land has not come 
off. Apparently he has decided to concentrate 
on breaking the British control of the seas, and 
his submarines and mines may do serious damage. 
The British in return are tightening their block- 
ade by striking at German exports. Time would 
seem to aid the allies; but we should not forget 
that submarines and mines are cheap to build, 
and that the present method of warfare is enab- 
ling Hitler to conserve those resources the wast- 
age of which would bring Germany to her knees. 
It is doubtful if the blockade by itself can starve 
Germany out, and it may just put enough pres- 
sure on the German people to consolidate them 
behind the Fuehrer in the same way that partial 
sanctions united Italy behind Mussolini in 1935- 
36. A palace revolution might upset Hitler, but 
it is probably only wishful thinking that makes 
us calculate on his disappearance before he has 
led his people into a major military disaster. The 
German army chiefs, who are supposed to be 
against him, have an almost consistent record 
since 1933 of stupidity and lack of nerve in their 
efforts against the Nazi party leaders. In the 
meantime both the allied and the German leader- 
ship are showing a caution and an unwillingness 
to run risks that have upset all predictions about 
the nature of the war. Both sides hesitate to in- 
cur the losses involved in a policy of attack, be- 
cause both are doubtful whether their people 
will tolerate losses on the scale of the last war. 


Defence Regulations 

, inwg British parliament has come down heav- 
ily upon the Defence Regulations, with a blis- 

tering criticism of the excessive powers they con- 

ferred on the executive; and the government has 

undertaken to redraft them along more liberal 
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lines. The Defence of Canada Regulations, vir- 
tually a carbon copy of the British document, re- 
main in full force and effect. Drawn up a year- 
and-a-half before the war broke out, put into 
force by Order-in-Council before Parliament was 
summoned, applied before the public had yet seen 
them, never considered by Parliament, and safe 
from Parliamentary criticism for some months to 
come, they can hardly be described as a shining 
example of the democracy for which we are sup- 
posed to be fighting. Mr. Mackenzie King in the 
past has been vociferous in his championship of 
“the rights of Parliament,” prolific in denuncia- 
tions of “‘Order-in-Council government” and in as- 
surances that ‘‘Parliament will decide.’ But in 
Canada, as a wit once remarked, British traditions 
are more honoured in the speech than in the ob- 
servance. The British Parliament has given us 
an object lesson in the value of free and contin- 
uous parliamentary discussion in war-time. Mr. 
King should profit by it. He should summon 
Parliament again at the earliest possible moment 
and keep it in session as continuously as possible 
as long as the war lasts. He should also take the 
first possible opportunity of securing from it a 
thorough discussion of the Defence of Canada 
Regulations and other important Orders-in-Coun- 
cil under the War Measures Act. If England can 
do it, why not Canada? 


The Fourth Reich 
A= the gossip that comes from England and 
Europe, as well as the propaganda to which 
we are being subjected on this continent, tends 
to the conclusion that the real war aim of the al- 
lied governments is the establishment in Germ- 
any what is beginning to be called ‘‘the Fourth 
Reich.”’ So long as the allied governments per- 
sist in being so vague about their war aims this 
gossip is going to continue in increasing volume. 
The fourth Reich would be a Germany in which 
a conservative restoration had been achieved, 
and the country was again ruled by an army- 
junker-business combination, as before 1914. At 
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the head of such a government would be a restor- 
ed monarchy. Perhaps there would be a group 
of monarchies in greater Germany, with Haps- 
burgs and Wittelsbachs back again as well as 
Hohenzollerns. All our best people would ap- 
prove of a set-up like this, for they are being 
taught to see it as the only possible bulwark 
against a red-brown revolution in eastern Europe 
And this revived conservatism, so they are also 
being taught, would no longer be nationalist in 
the old bad Prussian sense. Does not Herr 
Rauschning in his book, The Revolution of Nihil- 
ism, which has now become the bible of our right- 
thinking people, tell us that a revived German 
conservatism would necessarily be international 
because the civilisation that has to be saved from 
the nihilists of the Nazi movement is European 
and not merely German? So what our allied 
leadership may seek in Germany is a little revolu- 
tion from above which would upset Hitler and 
also would forestall the big revolution from be- 
low. And what will the British Labour party or 
the French socialists be able to do when they dis- 
cover that the cause for which they are really 
fighting is the restoration in Europe of govern- 
ment by gentlemen? Perhaps we are paying too 
much attention to rumors and gossip. If so, our 
suspicions can easily be removed by a clear dec- 
laration that one chief aim of our war efforts is 
a democratic Germany and a democratic Europe. 


Income Tax: Britain and Canada 


NOTHER striking contrast between British 

and Canadian methods of waging war is pro- 
vided by figures of income taxes in each country, 
published in the Financial Post of November 4. 
In Ontario, a single man with an income of $4,000 
pays $195; in England, $905, or almost five times 
as much. For an income of $20,000, the taxes 
would be $3,404 and $6,655 respectively; for 
$200,000, they would be $102,525 and $148,970. 
For a married couple with two children the fig- 
ures are: income $4,000, tax $53 in Ontario 
and $585 in England; income $20,000, tax 
$3,034 in Ontario and $7,335 in England; 
income $200,000, tax $101,484 in Ontario 
and $148,650 in England. Apparently “equal- 
ity of sacrifice,” like ‘‘democracy” and “lib- 
erty,” is being taken more seriously in England 
under a Tory government than in Canada under 
the grandson of Willlam Lyon Mackenzie. The 
tender solicitude of both British and Canadian 
governments for those with large incomes is 
beautifully illustrated by the fact that people 
with an income of $200,000 pay a smaller tax 
both in England and Ontario than in the United 
States, which is not at war and does not even 
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pretend to be following a policy of ‘equality of 
sacrifice.”’ It looks as if the Financial Post, in 
publishing these figures, may have been guilty 
of an offence under the Defence Regulations. 
Widespread knowledge of facts like these can 
hardly fail to have a deleterious effect on recruit- 
ing. Doubtless, however, the added encourage- 
ment to business men will more than compensate 
for the damage. The business community will 
also be reassured by the Post’s announcement that 
the excess profits tax is to be levied “with dis- 
cretion.” 


N.B.-—There She Stands 
WEL Premer Dysart held his election just in 
time. He didn’t have much to spare in the 
way of a majority when the returns were all in. 
But his government can now enjoy the war years 
in the certainty that the Dominion authorities will 
never allow New Brunswick to go bankrupt in 
wartime. There was nothing at issue in the N.B. 
election—and there has never been anything at 
issue in any N.B. election since Confederation— 
except the question of’ who was to control the 
patronage. New Brunswick has the highest il- 
literacy rate of any province in the Dominion, 
and the highest infantile mortality rate of any 
province except Quebec. She spends less on 
higher education, both absolutely and per cap- 
ita, than any province except P.E.I. The Dysart 
administration has added to her provincial debt 
very rapidly in recent years; debt service now 
uses up some forty per cent of her revenue, and if 
she keeps on in this way she will soon have to 
cut down even on the present niggardly expend- 
itures for health, education and social services. 
We note that her remarkable local statesman, the 
Minister of Education, was defeated; but, New 
Brunswick being what it is, it was probably 
neither his achievements in the educational field 
nor his fantastic theories about the nature of Con- 
federation which led to this result. In the mean- 
time Mr. Mackenzie King can congratulate him- 
self that the principles of ‘Liberalism’ have been 
vindicated in yet another province. 


War and Patronage 


yy Yantom welcomed Mr. King’s pledge that 

there would be no patronage in any depart- 
ment of Canada’s war effort. The public has 
not forgotten the unsavoury incidents which sur- 
rounded the purchase of supplies in the early 
years of the last war. One of the very few per- 
manent effects of the last war, indeed, seems to 
be a general determination that that sort of thing, 
at least, shall not happen again. But Mr. King’s 
governments in the past have had an unfortunate 
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tendency to get engulfed in unsavoury scandals; 
and the public has also not forgotten the cus- 
toms scandal of 1926 or the Beauharnois business 
of later years. These things happened not be- 
cause Mr. King or the ministers to whom he gives 
most of his confidence are corrupt, but because 
Mr. King has no interest in administration as such 
and habitually allows other ministers to behave 
as they please in their own departments. So 
there was a sigh of relief when Mr. Ian Mackenzie 
was removed from the Defence department and 
replaced by Mr. Rogers. But a great many elec- 
tors are by no means satisfied that this is enough. 
They have been profoundly disturbed by the Bren 
Gun affair, and perhaps even more by the revel- 
ations of the last few months in the columns of 
the Financial Post. The Post has now published 
the record of a dozen or more contracts made 
by the Department of National Defence under 
Mr. Mackenzie. It has given chapter and verse. 
None of its facts have been seriously challenged. 
To say that the contracts concerned call for ex- 
planation and defence is to put it mildly. It is 
hardly too much to say that they have gravely 
shaken public confidence not only in Mr. Macken- 
zie but in the government of which he remains a 
member. The Winnipeg Free Press, which can 
certainly not be accused of prejudice against the 
Liberal Administration, has demanded a “‘sweep- 
ing investigation.”’ Shall we get it? 


Red Hunt 


= police have been busy all across Canada 

arresting individuals whom they caught dis- 
tributing an anti-war pamphlet of the Communist 
party, and now the business manager of the par- 
ty’s paper, the Clarion, has been arrested and the 
paper suppressed. Thus just at the moment when 
the Communists were more thoroughly discred- 
ited than they have ever been as friends of the 
common people, the government has come along 
and given them a new lease of life by making 
martyrs of them. The U.S.S.R.’s pact with Nazi 
Germany had done more to disillusion most peo- 
ple about the nature of the leadership that comes 
out of Moscow than years of denunciation of Sta- 
linist dictatorship could ever accomplish. And 
thé Canadian Stalinists, like those in all other 
western countries, had eagerly completed the 
work of disillusionment by suddenly shifting from 
their vociferous united-front line to equally vocif- 
erous support of the new Moscow policy. But the 
government is so eager to take advantage of the 
anti-communist hysteria that it is now presenting 
the Stalinists with the best possible means of 
worming their way back into the confidence of 
large numbers of Canadian workers. 
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Civil Liberties 


AVORITE weapon for repression of free speech, so far, 

is section 39, Defence of Canada regulations covering 
statements “intended or likely to prejudice recruiting.” Max- 
imum penalty, if you have the money, one year and $500; 
if not, two years. : : A magistrate speaking at Brantford: 
“Anyone overhearing another offering insults to our volun- 
teers and to the King’s uniform and failing to lay a charge 
is himself an accessory to a breach of the regulations.” He 
concluded: “Hitlerism must be banished from the earth.” 
Berlin despatch, Nov. 3—This notice posted on railroad sta- 
tions: “You must report all suspicious actions and remarks 
even if it means reporting members of your family.” : : 
Most frequent prosecutions have arisen from beverage-room 
brawls. Saskatoon reports John Lozinsky given a month 
and $50, or two months for “grossly insulting a soldier.” 
Counsel pleaded client’s drunkenness. : : One, Lonsdale, in 
B.C. said: “Chamberlain is as bad as Hitler.” Penalty, three 
months. Frank Watson, Toronto, said this and a good deal 
more in a street-corner speech. Penalty, six months and 
$300, or one year. He is appealing to a county judge. : : 
Religious front is active. 75 “Witness Against War” United 
Church ministers won’t be prosecuted. Nor will Globe and 
Mail and Telegram which gave them wide publicity. Justice 
Deputy Minister Edwards disagreed with Attorney General 
Conant’s Mr. Magone. Statement not likely in the slightest 
to prejudice recruiting : : Tampa’s Mystic Brotherhood Uni- 
versity graduate, “Rev. Dr.” Rees, was not so fortunate. 
Jailed, on $10,000 bail, he was finally acquitted. Toronto 
police produced cards from rear door of his home which 
read: “Warriors are unwelcome—the church of Jesusitis, 
teaching the ancient occult lore of Yoga wisdom was, is and 
will be always at peace with man or beast. .. . Thus we de- 
clare ‘war is anathema’. All slaughter thoughts abandon ye 
who enter here.” Says Rev. Dr. Rees: “I was surprised to 
be arrested, handcuffed, fingerprinted and thrown into a 
cell for preaching the love of Jesus.” : : T. A. Thompson, 
Lanark Tory M.P., addressing his constituents: “J. S. Woods- 
worth and his henchman M. J. Coldwell should be interned 
for unpatriotic statements in the House.” : : B.C.’s “Liberal” 
Premier Pattullo has raised a nice point of law as to pro- 
vincial legislature member’s privileges when he warned 
C.C.F. members that to oppose an expeditionary force was 
an offence under section 39. : : Attention, Attorney General 
Conant! Hon. Erie Cross’ department has instructed munici- 
palities to refuse relief to all single transients who failed 
to register by Nov. 1. Toronto Welfare council suggests 
this little publicized regulation is likely to prejudice recruit- 
ing when applied to youths who came to Toronto on request 
of military authorities. : :No prosecution has been under- 
taken, yet, of Geo. McCullagh and the Globe and Mail. 
Recent editorials imply a holy crusade against all dictators, 
particularly Stalin. Defence of Canada Act provides stiff 
penalties for compromising His Majesty’s relations with 
other friendly. nations. : : Anti-fascists Arthur Bortol- 
otti, Ernest Gava, Ruggero Benevenuti, reputed members 
of a Toronto ‘anarchist’ group were arrested Oct. 6 at 6 a.m. 
on various charges under section 39. A truck load of liber- 
tarian literature was seized; bail set at $10,000, reduced to 
$5,000, but was still too high. After a month in jail and 
several remands they were tried November 2 and acquitted. 
Material seized was not basis for charge; none had been 
used since outbreak of war. Also dismissed was charge of 
illegal possession of two ancient revolvers which Bortolotti, 
a toolmaker, had for repair. Proceedings to deport Bor- 
tolotti, 20 years a Canadian resident but unnaturalized, 
have been instituted. Destination, Mussolini’s Italy. 
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The Real Vote In Quebec 


F. R. SCOTT 


OW that the figures of the total vote cast 
N in the Quebec elections are available, it 

is possible to form a fairly reliable esti- 
mate of what happened in that province on Octo- 
ber 25th. The imperialist press in Canada, as 
was to be expected, immediately interpreted the 
Liberal victory as proof that the people of Quebec 
were solidly behind Canada’s war effort. The 
Winnipeg Free Press, the Globe and Mail of To- 
ronto, and the Montreal Star showed the unity 
of their war attitude by the similarity of their 
misinterpretations. Mr. Grant Dexter of the Free 
Press summarized the situation in this way: 
“Quebec was offered two choices, to unite Can- 
ada in unlimited voluntary participation in the 
war, or to withdraw from the war and to resist 
the war effort of Canada; she chose the first.” 
The Globe and Mail almost seemed to think that 
the vote justified the introduction of conscrip- 
tion. One and all were as eager and ready to 
read war approval into the election results as any 
of the newspapers in England. 


This kind of wishful thinking is quite erron- 
eous, and highly dangerous to the very national 
unity it pretends to understand. The press in 
English Canada should cease misinterpreting 
Quebec in this way and trying to promote war 
policies based on a false assumption; or else an- 
other rift may be created in the future even 
greater than any which has existed in the past. 
There are certain very definite advantages for 
Canadian unity which may result from the fall 
of Duplessis; to try to exploit the situation for 
purely imperialist ends is to show an ignorance 
of Quebec and a disregard for the future welfare 
of this country. 


The first requisite to an understanding of Que- 
bee’s choice is to look at the vote. Canadian 
Press returns for 84 out of 86 constituencies show 
the following figures: 

Party 1939 %o 1936 % 
Liberal 287,673 52.73 226,006 40.37 
Union Nationale 217,460 39.86 315,418 56.33 
A.L.N. (Gouin) 24,893 4.57 
Others 15,573 2.84 18,457 3.30 
Total 545,599 559,881 


In other words, the Liberals defeated all other 
parties by some 30,000 votes only, Duplessis and 
Gouin between them obtained 44.43% of the 
votes—and Gouin was more anti-war than Du- 
plessis. Even assuming, therefore, that all who 
voted Liberal did so because they wanted active 
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participation in the war (which is fantastic), it 
still remains true that the great Liberal majority 
in favour of Mr. Grant Dexter’s ‘‘unlimited vol- 
untary participation’ amounts to about 8%. 
There is obviously a great deal of anti-war feel- 
ing in the province of Quebec today, no matter 
what interpretation is placed upon the election 
result. To ignore it is to overlook a factor of con- 
tinuing importance. 

The next step that must be taken to understand 
the situation is to weigh the motives that led the 
voters to support Mr. Godbout and the Liberals. 
This is admittedly a difficult task, since the ele- 
ment of conjecture cannot be eliminated. Cer- 
tain broad issues, however, are clear. Quebec 
was not offered the choice of “withdrawing from 
the war’ by anyone. There was no possibility of 
any such action, and the ordinary man on the 
farms and in the street had sense enough to know 
it. Equally was it true that there was no party 
in Quebec which made active participation in the 
war a principal part of its program. Quebec did 
not vote for war. Certain independent Conser- 
vatives in English speaking constituencies did run 
as imperialists, and they lost their deposits. A 
number of Liberals in the same constituencies 
were equally pro-war and were elected, but in 
the French districts the Liberals were anti-con- 
scription rather than pro-war. The Liberal vote 
as a whole, in so far as it expressed any idea at 
all in regard to the war, was primarily an anti- 
conscription vote. This is why Mr. Lapointe’s in- 
tervention was so supremely important. Once he 
had announced, in his opening speech, that in the 
event of a Duplessis victory he would resign with 
all his French colleagues in the Federal Cabinet, 
it became clear that a vote for Mr. Duplessis 
would be more likely to bring on conscription 
than retard it. For Mr. Lapointe was opposed 
to conscription, and if he left the Cabinet was it 
not likely that the crisis would be met by the for- 
mation of a national government, as in 1917, for 
the express purpose of overriding French opposi- 
tion? Le Canada, the official Liberal paper, 
stressed this argument on more than one occa- 
sion; on the morning of the election its chief head- 
line read: “Votre vote renforcira la position que 
nous avons prise contre la conscription, declare 
M. Cardin.”” Quebec preferred to accept the fact 
of our present commitment to the war, which 
it could not change in any way, with the repeat- 
ed promises that all enlistment would remain 
voluntary, rather than run the risk of having 
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at Ottawa a far more pro-war government man- 
aged by imperialists. 


But the war issue was only one of the issues 
in the election, and it is doubtful whether it was 
even the main issue. No matter how much the 
war might be introduced, the electors knew well 
enough that they were choosing a provincial ad- 
ministration to look after provincial affairs. Mr. 
Duplessis had much to answer for. His financial 
dealings, which had more than doubled the pro- 
vincial debt in three years, left him wide open to 
attack, and Mr. Godbout centred his campaign 
round the financial question. It was not difficult 
to convince the electorate that the war issue had 
been dragged in as a blind to cover up the serious 
crisis in the treasury department, and further 
that if Mr. Duplessis were elected he would re- 
ceive no money from Ottawa and hence would be 
forced to resort to high taxation. A large part 
of the Liberal vote can be attributed to this argu- 
ment alone. Then much of the labour legislation 
of the Union Nationale, particularly such things 
as rendering unincorporated trades-unions liable 
in damages and collective agreements liable to 
alteration by government decree, were distaste- 
ful to labour generally. The farmers had been 
better treated by Mr. Duplessis and supported 
him more loyally, but even here his promises had 
outreached his achievements. Mr. Godbout, also, 
is a good agriculturalist. Purely provincial mo- 
tives of this kind must have determined the votes 
of a great proportion of the electorate. If Mr. 
Duplessis had been genuinely concerned to pro- 
tect the autonomy of Quebec, he could have used 
his large majority and his two more years of 
power at once, instead of calling an election. 


In short, the extreme interpretations that fol- 
lowed the announcement of the election results 
were decidedly misplaced. The people of Que- 
bec, while willing to support the defence of their 
shores, no more like the idea of Canada taking 
part in European wars today than they did six 
months ago. But they are a sensible people, and 
the fact that a vote for Duplessis would not take 
Canada out of the war was plain to everyone. As 
the popular vote showed, they altered their po- 
litical alignments very little. So long as Quebec 
retains the present eléctoral system, without pro- 
portional representation or the alternative vote, 
changes of government will not give a true pic- 
ture of the movement of public opinion. Partic- 
ularly erroneous was a remark in the Winnipeg 
Free Press editorial of October 27th to the effect 
that “The present situation in Quebec is in happy 
contrast to that in the last war.” Actually the 
contrast is all the other way. In 1914 Canada’s 
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participation evoked far less protest than has 
been seen already in this war. This time there 
has been no statement approving the war issued 
by the hierarchy in Quebec, as was done in the 
pastoral letter issued to the dioceses of Quebec, 
Montreal and Ottawa on October 22nd, 1914. 
This time a petition signed by many thousand 
people was presented to Parliament, opposing 
participation, and rejected because of its form; 
this did not occur in 1914. And this time one 
leading French Canadian politician thought he 
could secure another term of office by capitalis- 
ing on the anti-war sentiment; had his domestic 
record been better, he would probably have suc- 
ceeded. It is more true today than it was in 1914 
that participation in overseas war strains our na- 
tional unity. Any future attempt to introduce 
conscription would make that fact abundantly 
clear. 


This analysis of what occurred in Quebec last 
October still leaves it possible to interpret the 
vote as being favourable to the concept of nation- 
al unity, so long as that term is not identified 
with unlimited participation. Unity and war 
participation have no necessary connection. A 
man may tavour national unity, and yet believe 
this war not to be in Canada’s interests. Mr. Du- 
plessis had pushed too far his idea of provincial 
autonomy. The vote at least showed that this 
appeal can be overdone. Non-co-operation from 
(Juebec in such things as unemployment insur- 
ance and other matters of national importance 
has simply meant that the working classes do not 
get as much protection as they otherwise mighi 
get. Separatism means a lower standard of liv- 
ing for Quebec, and probably many people on 
relief or near it perceive the fact. The bogey of 
assimilation has served its turn for a while, and 
it looks as though appeals to such false fears are 
not as powerful as we have thought. All this is 
to the good. There is a real opportunity for in- 
creased co-operation from the new administration 
in the solution of national domestic problems, 
particularly in the matters that will be dealt with 
in the report of the Sirois Commission on Domin- 
ion-Provincial relations. Anyone who endangers 
this by trying to capitalize on the Quebec vote 
for imperialist reasons is undermining Canadian 
unity. 


Quebec Election 


Duplessis became a Communist 
Communists became pro-Hitler 
Westmount became Liberal 
Godbout became God. 
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At the Outbreak of War 


EUGENE FORSEY 


NY analysis of the economic effects of the 

war on Canada must start from at least a 

brief survey of economic conditions as 
they were before the war broke out. Where did 
we stand, economically, at the end of the first 
eight months of 1939? Were we better off than 
in 1938? Had we got back to 1937, or 1929? 
What was the position of the various branches of 
production and employment, of dividends, bond 
interest, unemployment and relief? 


From the tables attached to this article certain 
points are clear. First, nearly all branches of 
production in the first eight months of 1939 did 
better than in the same period of 1938. The 
chief exceptions were steel and automobiles. Em- 
ployment also, with the conspicuous exception of 
logging, was on the whole rather better than in 
the previous year. Dividends and bond interest 
were probably somewhat below 1938 (though 
changes in dividend dates and the fact that since 
April 1938 the Financial Post has ceased pubish- 
ing figures of corporation bond interest make it 
hard to be precise here). Unemployment and re- 
lief were slightly worse than in 1938. 


Second, we had on the whole not got back to 
1937. Mining production and employment, em- 
ployment in construction, and number of employ- 
abies on relief were better than in 1937; but al- 
most everything else was worse. In the main we 
had not recovered the ground lost in the “re- 
cession.” 


But the most interesting comparison are those 
between 1939 (or 1937, for that matter) and 
1929. Post-depression physical volume of bus- 
iness, industrial production, manufacturing pro- 
duction, employment generally and in manufac- 
turing and construction in particular, steel and 
automobile production, construction and carload- 
ings, never reached the 1929 levels, and in some 
cases fell very short of doing so. Meanwhile, 
of course, there had been a considerable increase 
in population and industrial efficiency. It is 
therefore not surprising that unemployment ran 
from four to four-and-a-half times as high as in 
1929. Agricultural income of course, had fallen 
to a mere fraction of its pre-depression figure 
(though until the Rowell Commission reports we 
can have no very exact idea of what happened, 
and even then we are unlikely to get figures for 
the eight-months period). But post-depression 
dividends and bond interest showed staggering 
increases over 1929, especially if we eliminate 
payments to external investors. While everybody 
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else was worse off, the Canadian investing class, 
especially in the mining industry, basked in the 
sunshine of an unprecedented prosperity. 

It is noteworthy also that though unemploy- 
ment in 1939 was well above 1937, the number 
of employables on relief was well below, a sar- 
donic commentary on the theory that the way to 
eliminate unemployment is to cut down relief. 
The unemployment and relief figures, especially 
when compared with those of dividends and bond 
interest, should prove instructive to those who 
believe that there are no classes in Canada. 


TABLE I 
First eight months of 1939 compared with the same -period 
of 1938, 19387 and 1929. 
(First eight months of 1929—100) 


1939 1938 1937 
Physical volume of business 91.3 85.1 94.2 
Industrial production 91.6 84.4 95.4 
Mineral production 168.3 151.4 146.5 
Manufacturing production 90.8 84.4 99.3 
Employment (9 mos. av., unadj.) 94.2 94.1 94,1 
Employment, manufacturing 93.2 94.6 96.3 
Employment, logging 83.8 132.9 139.3 
Employment, mining : 137.2 126.3 127.5 
Employment, construction 90.4 79.0 72.6 
Nickel exports (lbs.) 192.2 165.0 195.6 
Newsprint production (tons) 102.2 95.3 136.8 
Steel ingots (tons) 82.2 84.7 97.4 
Automobiles (no.) 48.3 53.5 71.5 
Construction contracts ($) 33.3 31.4 39.7 
Carloadings 66.0 65.6 71.9 


Source: D.B.S. reports on economic conditions in the 
first eight months of the respective years. 


TABLE II 
First eight months of 1939, 1938 and 1937, compared with 
the same period of 1929. 
(First eight months of 1929—100) 


1939 1938 1937 

Gross Dividends 126.2 130.4 132.0 

Gross dividends to Canadians 172.7 185.1 177.8 

Gross divs. and bond int. 147.7 149.2 148.5 
Gross divs. and bond int. to 

Canadians 234.3 239.6 230.2 


Unemployment 455.9 444,1 390.3 


Employables on relief as 


percentage of unemployed 42.5 37.4 59.2 
Unemployment as percentage 

of 1937 116.8 113.5 100 
Employables on relief as 

percentage of 1937 79.1 71.6 100 


Sources: (1) Gross dividends and bond interest: Financial 
Post. For corporation bond interest in 1938 and 1939, 
I have assumed a figure approximately equal to that 
for 1937. Trend of payments on corporation bonds in 
first four months of 1938, and on public securities in 
1938 and 1939, suggests that this is a conservative 
assumption. 

(2) Payments to external investors: D.B.S. reports, 
adjusted for the eight months’ periods according to 
the proportion of eight months’ payments to total 
payments, domestic and external. 

(3) Unemployment: D.B.S. Monthly Reports on the 
Employment Situation. 

(4) Relief: Labour Gazette. 
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War-time Taxation 
RUFUS II 


N last month’s issue of the Canadian Forum, 

my article on the first Canadian war-time 
budget attempted to show that war profits 
were not going to be commandeered by the gov- 
ernment but that a goodly portion of these pro- 
fits ( 44 to 82 per cent) were going to remain in 
the hands of the corporations who were making 
a good thing out of the mass misfortune of the 
world. At the same time I promised that I would 
attempt to show how the taxes to pay for the 
war might have been raised in a more equitable 
manner. 

First and foremost, of course, the tax on war 
profits should have been made considerably high- 
er. But since the acting Minister of Finance de- 
clined to make any calculation as to what the 
taxes on war profits would bring to the treasury, 
it is impossible to calculate how much a heavier 
scale of taxes would produce. 

The most unpleasant feature of the Canadian 
budget is the high proportion of the total taxes 
which are indirect. In other words, taxes which 
all have to pay regardless of their ability to do so. 
The acting Minister of Finance estimated that 
these indirect taxes would result in a probable 
revenue of 21 million dollars this fiscal year and 
that in the next fiscal year, 1940-41, the indirect 
taxes and increase in personal and corporation 
income taxes would produce 62 millions. As the 
indirect taxes will be in force for six and a half 
months of this present fiscal year, the sum total 
of what they will produce in a full year can be 
estimated at 39 millions, leaving 23 millions to 
come from the increased income tax which is ap- 
proximately one fifth of the total income taxes 
collected in the fiscal year, 1937-38. As the in- 
crease in the income taxes, personal and corpora- 
tive, is approximately one fifth, the accuracy of 
my calculation of amount of revenue to be derived 
from the indirect taxes is thus confirmed. To 
sum up the situation, 61 per cent of the new taxes 
will be indirect and 39 per cent will be direct. 

Now let us examine the English budget. Only 29 
per cent of the new taxes are indirect; these in- 
direct taxes are on beer, tobacco, spirits, wine 
and sugar. (The indirect Canadian taxes are on 
beer, wine, spirits, tobacco, tea, coffee, soft drinks, 
canned fish, domestic electricity and gas.) Di- 
rect taxes under the English budget are estimated 
to produce 71 per cent of the total taxes. Thus 
the ratio of direct to indirect taxes is more than 
doubled in England when compared to Canada. 
Certainly the comparison is odious to Canada. 

How has England raised these monies by direct 
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taxation? Chiefly by stepping up the income tax. 
The severity of this can be well shown by but 
two examples: the exemption limit is only £100 
for single people and £170 for married persons, 
after which the rate is 35 per cent this year and 


37.5 per cent next year. Certainly this seems 
horribly harsh when compared to the Canadian, 
but it is somewhat counter-balanced in the high- 
er brackets where in Canada people will pay 82.5 
per cent income tax on all amounts over £30,000; 
the rate in England is approximately 64 per cent 
on the excess, while on that part below £30,000 or 
less than $140,000 the Canadian rate is very much 
less than the English scale, even if Provincial and 
municipal income tax is added on to the Federal 
tax. Also the death duties have been increased so 
that anyone leaving an estate of over $50,000 will 
pay 60 per cent to the Treasury. It is in this 
field that there is a real opportunity for Federal 
taxation, though no doubt there would be a kick 
from the provinces who are inclined to think 
that this goose is for them to pluck. However 
their claim should have no constitutional validity. 
The latest figures show that the Province of On- 
tario collected some twenty millions and Quebec 
some seven millions from succession duties during 
the last fiscal year reported. 


If the Dominion were to institute the same 
taxes they would thus be able to collect some 
forty millions a year, which is the same figure as 
they hope to raise by all their indirect taxation 
in one year. Granted that this taxation would 
make the succession duties very stringent, they 
would then only approximate the death duties 
now levied in England. 

A federal succession duty tax has long been ad- 
vocated by the C. C. F. in the House of Commons, 
for it is a tax whose incidence is certainly fair. 
Naturally any tax has to be properly collected 
and, if a succession duty was imposed at Ottawa, 
I presume that it would contain provisions to 
cover forced sale of assets to meet taxation and 
the injustice of a double death in the same fa- 
mily within a very short space of time. These 
two facts just mentioned are really the only oc- 
casions when the imposition of this tax results in 
unfairness. 

What money the Canadian government is un- 
able to raise by taxation in order to pay for the 
war is going to be obtained by borrowing. A re- 
cent issue of the New Stateman And Nation re- 
ports that J. M. Keynes has almost persuaded the 
English Treasury that money can be borrowed at 
two and a half per cent. A simple mathematical 
fact which Mr. Keynes has been harping on since 
the start of the war is that the cost of borrowing 
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250 millions at five per cent is the same as bor- 
rowing 500 millions at two and a half per cent. 

The present effective rate on Canadian bonds 
is just over four per cent but if the Canadian gov- 
ernment is sufficiently determined it should be 
able to borrow at three or even two and a half 
per cent. It might quite possibly be in the na- 
ture of a forced loan and in time of war such 
things can and should be done. 

The interest on our public debt contracted by 
the Dominion accounts for just about one third of 
the total of the Federal expenditure, while the 
money raised in direct taxation is less than a quar- 


ter. By and large the class in Canada who hold 
the public debt are those who pay income tax but 
the revenue from income tax is considerably less 
than what is paid out in interest on the Dominion 
of Canada’s debt. The present trend of war tax- 
ation is to make this situation worse, not better. 


Without doubt we are at war because England 
is at war. We have followed England into the 
war to try and do away with much that is hor- 
rible but at the same time to preserve much that 
is objectionable. We can and should at least fol- 
low England’s example in our own taxation policy. 


Union Now? 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


obstinate and skilful in dealing with German 

planes and subs and tanks as they are in deal- 
ing with demands from their own citizens for a 
definition of their war aims, their victory in this 
war is assured. So far Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Halifax have avoided any declaration that goes 
beyond the statement that they are fighting to el- 
iminate Hitler and Hitlerism and to restore Po- 
land and Czecho-Slovakia. (And they are very 
vague on the subject of boundaries). So far, at 
least, all the aspirations which centre around 
such phrases as Democracy or Collective Security 
or the United States of Europe are interpolations 
which are read into the speeches of British gov- 
ernment leaders by enthusiasts on this side of the 
ocean. A plain straight-forward reading of these 
governmental declarations will not discover any 
war aims beyond the restoration of the status-quo 
ante Hitler, i.e., the status-quo ante 1933. And in 
Europe on the eve of 1933 neither democracy nor 
collective security nor international federation 
were in what could be described as in a flour- 
ishing condition, nor could the solicitude of the 
British government for these causes be described 
as very hearty. 

Moreover, if we are to read between the lines 
of these governmental speeches, it seems a fair 
inference that what Messrs. Chamberlain and 
Halifax object to is Hitlerism in its external inter- 
national aspect rather than Hitlerism in its in- 
ternal domestic aspect. Invariably, when they de- 
clare that the, are fighting to destroy Hitlerism, 
they go on to explain that Hitlerism means the 
breaking of international engagements and the 
constant aggression by a strong power upon 
weaker powers. That it also has meant for six 
years an odious persecution of every liberal and 
humane element in the German population does 
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not seem very important. True, the British gov- 
ernment has published the white paper on the 
horrors of the German concentration camps, but 
most of this information was in the hands of the 
government at the very time when it was doing 
its best to make a deal with Hitler. 

But outside of official government circles it is 
clear that on both sides of the Atlantic “the Un- 
ited States of Europe’ is rapidly becoming the 
sacred phrase of this war just like “a League of 
Nations” during the latter years of the last war. 
There has been very little examination as yet of 
what this would involve in the modification of 
state sovereignty, in international exchange con- 
trols and labour regulation, in provisions for free 
transit of goods and free movement of workers 
over international boundaries. At least there has 
been little examination of these difficulties in 
newspapers or periodicals which are widely read. 
But there are certain bits of recent European his- 
tory that have a connection with these projects of 
European union and that deserve to be more wide- 
ly known. 

In 1923 the Austrian Count Coudenhove-Kal- 
ergi published his ‘‘Pan-Europe.”’ His thesis was 
that the world was aligning itself into a few big 
political and economic units—Pan-America, Pan- 
Britain (i. e. the British Empire-Commonwealth), 
Pan-Russia, and perhaps another Eastern Asia 
unit of China and Japan—and that if Europe re- 
mained in her anarchical condition of some thirty 
little independent units she would fall behind in 
power and prosperity. He also maintained that 
his Pan-Europe would require British participa- 
tion and leadership in order to prevent a contin- 
ent under German domination. Nothing much 
came of Kalergi’s propaganda but he founded a 
society which has been working for his aims ever 
since. The last number of the journal of the Roy- 
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al Institute of International Affairs in London, 
“International Affairs,’ has the text of a lecture 
which he gave to the Institute last summer, with 
some very illuminating discussion by his English 
listeners. 

In 1929, at the Assembly of the League, M. 
Briand created a mild sensation by a speech ad- 
vocating some form of European union. It is still 
uncertain whether M. Briand had a real purpose 
in mind or whether, suffering from the usual 
predicament of politicians who have to make too 
many speeches, he hit on this idea as something 
non-commital to talk about. At any rate it was 
taken up by the Assembly, and he was asked to 
draft a memorandum with more concrete pro- 
posals. His memorandum, circulated to the 
twenty-six European states who along with France 
were League members, proposed a set-up of Con- 
ference, Executive and Secretariat for the Eur- 
opean Union, and a programme of “‘security”’ on 
the usual French model. In due course it pro- 
duced replies from the governments to whom it 
was sent. 

The Briand note and the twenty-six replies to 
it make very interesting reading to-day. Clearly 
most of the other states suspected an ingenious 
French scheme to further the French conception 
of ‘‘security,” i. e., of a French hegemony in Eur- 
ope, under a more innocent-looking camouflage 
than had covered such proposals as the Draft 
Treaty of 1923 or the Geneva Protocol of 1924. 
M. Briand’s statement that political purposes 
must come before economic purposes roused some 
criticism. Germany demanded that Russia should 
be admitted to the discussions, and Italy demand- 
ed that Turkey be admitted, neither of these 
states being at the time members of the League 
but both being unpopular with France. Perhaps 
the most significant illustration of what was 
really in the minds of all the diplomats was their 
general agreement with M. Briand’s remark that 
of course his plan would involve no lessening of 
national sovereignty. Only Holland dissented 
from this proposition. In other words, they ac- 
cepted the scheme “‘in principle,” as the language 
of diplomacy has it, while making sure that in 
practice it would be ineffective. The British gov- 
ernment, it should be added, had recourse to the 
usual expedient of-saying that it would have to 
consult the Dominions. In spite of all this general 
damning with faint praise a committee was set 
up at Geneva to pursue the matter further, and 
for all I know it has been pursuing it further ever 
since. For Geneva projects, like old _ soldiers, 
never die; they simply fade away. 

What chiefly caused M. Briand’s project to 
fade away was the sudden announcement early in 
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1930 by the German and Austrian governments 
that they were in process of effecting a customs 
union between the two countries. They blandly 
sugested that a modest customs union between 
two countries which might be joined by other 
countries would perhaps be the best way of ad- 
vancing towards the larger European union which 
everyone had so much at heart. But other 
people suspected that the customs union was a 
German counter-move in answer to the Briand 
scheme. Was it Germany’s resumption of her old 
policy of Mittel-Europa which would eventually 
expand into a European union under German 
domination ? 

The continent was immediately in a diplom- 
atic turmoil. The interesting thing about both 
these schemes, the French one and the German 
one, is that as soon as any practical project arose 
it quickly became entangled in the manoeuvres of 
Europeans balance-of-power politics. The sweet 
music of the Concert of Europe has always dis- 
integrated into the cacophany of the European 
Balance of Power; for the musicians of Europe can 
never agree.on who is to be the conductor of the 
European orchestra. Does this war hold out any 
real hope that 30 European states, under control 
of their present governing classes, can reach a 
more genuine unity of purpose than the states of 
Europe have been able to reach in the past? 


Counterpoint 


The anaesthetist, who knows no Greek, 
Adjusts the cone, and Lethe flows; 
The airman, to the crowded meek, 
Bequeaths an aromatic rose. 


Efficiency and gleaming joy 

The kitchen borrows from the mine; 
And nickel, to a homesick boy, 
Relays a message o’er the Rhine. 


A sea of wheat is damned behind 
The dyke of “economic law’’; 

In urban deserts grope the blind, 
Distributing ironic straw. 


Religion marries Science to 
Perpetuate the status quo; 
And babies in the slums are blue, 
Where God and Pasteur never go. 


And these are things which can be said, 

And we are free to right the wrong; 

And thorns can pierce the hardest head, 

And nails are ready, bright and strong. 
—WILLIAM ROBBINS. 
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The Radio in the Ivory Tower 


E. J. PRATT 


This is the castle of peace, 

And this its quietest hour; 

There isn’t a cry from the gathering dusk, 
There isn’t a stir in the mist; 

The fog has scarfed the moon and stars, 

The curtains are drawn on the tides; 

There isn’t a wave at the curve of the shore; 
A granite-gray silence covers the land, 

And the gulls are asleep on a soundless swell. 


Nor is there a sign that under this Rock, 

At the heart of the earth, the volcanoes 

Await the word of the Lord of Misrule 

To renew their ancient carnival; 

Nor is there a sign above the Rock 

That the earth responds to the whip of the sun, 
Directing its pace and its orbit. 

This is the cloister of the world, 

Reduced to a cell in the fortress of peace 

In the midst of anonymous, infinite darkness. 


A slight turn of a dial, 

And night and space and the silence 
Thronged and tongued with life— 

As the hosts might swarm through a lens 
From a blood drop 

Or a spot of dust in the heavens. 

Out of the void they came 

To storm the base of the tower, 

To hammer the walls of the cell 

And tap at the mullioned panes. 


Polaris, the scout of Orion, 

Was frigidly, jealously 

Watching a speck on the frontier. 

Adjusting a monocle, 

He focused a stare which had often congealed 

The blood of explorers, 

And frozen their hands to the sextants 

Till their bodies starched on the parallels. 

He flashed to his chief 

That a pair of Muscovite eagles 

Had taken his stare without blinking, 

Had rifled the pole right under his nose, 

And, southward advancing, had brushed with 
their wings 

One half the floor of the world. 

Ner would it be long, he predicted, 

Before complaints would come from the stars, 

All the way from zenith to nadir, 

That their eyes had been blinded by grit, 
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The moment those birds had swept 
All the dust from the planet Tellurian 
With one whiff of their insolent tails. 


A civilized group from the west, 

Lithe, sleek and genteel 

And ambassadorial, 

Silked from their speech to the rim of their cuffs, 
Were joined by a rout from the east: 

Battered, uncouth and down at the heel, 
Reeking with smoke from Nanking, 

Weathering typhoons off Shanghai and Burma, 
They filled the night with their clamour, 

And spattered the shirts of the Cabinet Ministers 
With sludge from the bed of the Yangzte. 


From the south, south-east and south-west 
Came the ghosts of the master, of rapture, 
Invoked by their master executants. 

Through larynx and fingers and lips, 

From catgut and silver and brass, 

There were harassed by spirits still in the flesh 
Who strove through auditions 

With tap-dance and croon, with yodel and bleat, 
To grind out an art cacophonic. 


And choirs arrayed in white robes 

Who had heard of blood that redeemed, 
Of fires that refined 

And of glory that sanctified dying, 
Were massed in their anthem formation 
To peal forth their late Hallelujahs 

To a sovereign of love, law and order. 


Tenore robusto and coloratura, 
Deep-chested contralto and basso profundo 
Entered to sing of their balcony lovers, 

Of jealousies, hates and neurotic farewells, 
Of picadors, passionate gypsies, 

Of damsels anaemic waiting at windows 
For exiles that never returned. 


The moon waxed and waned, 

And came again to the full, 

Till the sea arose to the equinox. 

But only ferrets of sound 

Came out of the fog 

To worm themselves through the cracks in the 
rubble. 

The waters leaped at the splayed bastions— 

The might of the waters 

Against the weight of the concrete, 
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Against the strength of the steel— 

But only the dull reverberation of their paws 

Disturbed the insulation of the tower; 

Only the faintest echoes seeped through the 
copper roof , 

As the gulls screamed around the weather-vane. 


The dial swung to the 69, 

And with the sprint of light 

On the last lap of the kilocycles 

Blew in the great syllabic storm of the age. 

Slow in the deep bass started the overture, 

Heavy with guttural chords 

And growling consonants that raked the cuspids 

With timed explosions. 

A crash of the dental mutes 

Was followed by the pour of the open vowels 

Along a huge Teutonic corridor. 

And when the serried sibilants struck High G, 

A child ran from the room of the tower, 

An Alsatian bristled his neck, 

A Dachshund slunk under a chair; 

And the period ended with the frenzy 

Of thirty thousand voices orchestrated 

To reduce the Gotterdamerung 

To a trundle lullaby. 

O master mason! What was wrong with the 
rubble 

That, built to withstand the siege of the sea, 

Should crumble beneath the roar from a throat? 


Another turn, and the static combined 

With the music of march and the roll of drums 

To prelude the close of a civilized aeon. 

With a new salute and macabre step, 

Chaos came in at the call of the horns. 

No longer did news pause to rest on the journey, 

Relayed through the stations in story and 
comment, 

To be combed and groomed by the censors 

In the leisured light of the studios: 

But straight from the rape of the liners, 

From the listed decks of the cruisers, 

From trenches and plants and fields, 

Came the grind from the lurch of the lifeboats, 

The sputter of salt from the throats, 

The caterpillar crunch of the tanks, 

The cries that out-blared the burst of the shells, 

And the wheeze from the lungs that followed the 
sirens 

In the smother of black-outs that covered the 
world. 


Then Time shedding his mask, 

His lazy hour-glass, his rusty scythe, 
And all his tattered mortalities 
Curved over bowed decrepit shoulders, 
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Assumed the stature of a young Apollyon. 
He rose to be the Paragon of power. 

A set of golden keys 

Closing all doors of life, 

Fitting the wards of death, 

Hung from a girdle at his waist; 

And as he led his mad aerial legions 
Around the turret, 

What thunders tarried in his fists! 

What voltage in the dark tips of his wings! 


The Fallow Mind 


The fallow mind in winter knows, its scope 

And wide horizon are made narrow by 

The rim of early dusk, descending blinds— 

Last summer’s rocket buried under sand. 

To soar and spin, to take the hand and whip 

A leash of fiery comets through the sky: 

To be crier or prophet, John or Isaiah, these 

Wait in the mind for the world’s turning phase: 

The time she lifts her head frorm blood-soaked 
fields, 

From one-eyed houses, shattered, gaping towns, 

The time she sees her brother sun, and bares 

Her ribs to his remembered healing blaze— 

Then will the mind take a new stature on 

And children thrive, who late last year were 
bombed. —DOROTHY LIVESAY. 
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Labor Shifts Gears for War 


FRANK FRASER 


AR might have caught labor with its 
WW ces down, but it didn’t. Why? Be- 

cause leadership is more alert these 
days; and of course because the country is becom- 
ing steadily better organized, although Canadian 
CIO’s aim of rising from its present 55,000 to 
2,0000,000 members in the next five years shows 
what a virgin field there is yet. 


Many liberals, many labor men too, thought 
with a shrug when war broke out, ‘‘Well, there 
goes the trade union movement behind the eight- 
ball!” But they forgot something. They forgot 
the wave of indignation against war profiteering, 
which has never quite subsided in the minds of 
those who saw the rich wax fatter while the 
poor died in Flanders in the first War to Save 
Democracy. That wave rose again in the form 
of organized consumer protests at such disgrace- 
ful acts as the packing combine’s pushing of 
meat prices to sky-high levels (through organ- 
ized boycott of expensive cuts, they have fallen 
as much as 11 cents in a single week, until they 
are a mere five to ten per cent. above normal). 

The wave rose, too, in the form of a feeling 
that if war profits must be made, then by the 
Lord the people who produced the goods were 
going to have some share in them. That, I am 
convinced, is one main reason why 550 strik- 
ing employees of General Steelwares Ltd., pro- 
ducing goods for army use, were able to win 
public sympathy to the extent of being able to 
win probably the finest all-round union contract 
in Ontario within six days. Their solidarity and 
the support of community and organized labor, 
both AFL and CIO won them not only pay 
increases, overtime pay and rest periods for girl 
workers (as long provided by law, of course), 
but also a unique clause guaranteeing employees 
a further raise next June if living costs have risen 
more than five per cent. Also unique was a clause 
barring not only discrimination and intimidation 
but attempts “either direct or indirect’? to in- 
fluence any employee against union membership 
or activity. 

Handling of the strike was exceptionally intel- 
ligent and unhysterical. This writer saw part of 
the Little Steel strike against Republic Steel Corp. 
in Massillon, Ohio, two years ago, and attended 
strike meetings there. The spirit was magnificent, 
but there wasn’t nearly the skill and strategy 
shown by the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee here — partly, of course, because there 
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wasn’t the field of industrial union experience to 
draw on. 

No sooner had CIO leaders, aided by John W. 
Buckley, secretary of Toronto District Labor 
Council, whose still united delegates endorsed 
the strike and welcomed the victorious steel- 
workers—they won just in time to attend and 
warm the council meeting with their enthusi- 
asm — concluded this first agreement of wartime 
than off they went to Ottawa, by bus and train 
and car, to join with workers from east and cen- 
tral Canada in the first conference of Canadian 
CIO unions, and to meet the Dominion Minister 
of Labor, Hon. Norman McLarty. 

One hundred and seven delegates met in this 
history-making conference, and 19 of them re- 
mained next day to present a brief to the labor 
minister, who promised immediate consideration 
after hearing first-hand stories of appalling 
working conditions and managements’ flat re- 
fusal to discuss their organized employees’ griev- 
ances that must have given him plenty to think 
on. 

Every CIO union in Canada except the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, operating 
solely on the west coast as yet, was represented, 
and the IWA sent assurance of full co-operation. 
There were men and women from clothing, fur, 
shoes, newspaper, electrical and radio, coal mine, 
and the four basic war industries — steel, hard- 
rock mine and smelter, auto and rubber. 

One of the most heartening moments in the 
eonference was when a French-Canadian steel- 
worker delegate from Montreal rose and said, 
“Tl want to tell the conference that in spite of 
Duplessis and the Padlock Law you can tell the 
government the French-Canadian workers are 
supporting the CIO.”’ Another Montreal delegate 
told how unions of the Federation of National 
Catholic Sydnicates were “beginning to see the 
futility of forever fighting international unions, 
and now were often co-operating with them.” 

The conference included a mayor — ‘Dan 
Willie’ Morrison of Glace Bay; an alderman — 
Harry Hunter of Hamilton; and a town council- 
lor — Tom Church of Kirkland Lake. The latter 
told of handing union literature through the 
gates of a mine and seeing company police inside 
force the miners to ‘‘throw it in the can, if you 
know what’s good for you!” 

Two unique features of the conference were 
that the Canadian Committee for Industrial Or- 
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ganization — still not a congress but operating, 
since its virtual expulsion from the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada, just as the CIO did 
in United States for three years after its expuls- 
ion from the AFL — had just received full auton- 
omy over Canadian CIO affairs from the second 
convention of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations in San Francisco; and that delegates 
from the Algoma Steel Workers’ Union, an All- 
Canadian Congress of Labor affiliate, attended 
both the conference and the meeting with the 
labor minister, and agreed to co-operate fully 
with the CCIO. 


Significance of the first fact is that Canadian 
CIO unions now stand completely upon their own 
feet — even forthcoming financial assistance 
from the parent body will probably take the form 
of turning back a large part of the international 
share of members’ dues, for use in Canadian or- 
ganizing — while remaining an integral part of 
the greatest labor movement that has ever swept 
this continent. Canadian CIO will have its own 
Canadian organizers; will tackle its problems in 
the light of Canadian, not United States, condi- 
tions; will soon begin publishing its own news- 
paper — probably to be called ‘“‘Canada Is Or- 
ganizing;’ and will issue its own charters te 
locals, as soon as a congress is set up. This should 
serve to offset the already ebbing flood of ‘“‘for- 
eign agitator’’ charges. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that The Toronto Globe and 
Mail, at the time of the conference, fell back up- 
on the ludicrously unsinister innuendo, ‘‘Why 
doesn’t the Canadian CIO promise to fight Com- 
munism as well as Fascism?”’ As the question 
was asked in connection with its offer of aid to 
the government’s prosecution of war, the obvious 
reply is, ‘‘Because the CIO does not wish to em- 
barrass the government by taking a stand against 
a country with whom Great Britain and Canada 
are at peace.” 


Significance of the co-operation with a union 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labor, long a 
bitter foe of international unions, lies in the pos- 
sibility that the latter body of 30,000 workers, 
always industrial in organization, may decide to 
throw in its lot with the Canadian CIO. Such a 
move — merely rumored as yet — would bring 
in the ACCL’s large railroad union, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway employees, and the 
large steelworkers’ union, in addition to a great 
many smaller unions which would provide foot- 
holds through which the combined vigor of both 
bodies might raise them to a position of great 
strength. 


Undoubtedly such an amalgamation would be 
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a serious threat to the leaders of many AFL un- 
ions — those leaders who either worked for ex- 
pulsion of the CIO unions from the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada or allowed themselves 
to be dictated to by their parent unions across the 
border, against their members’ wishes. But craft 
union workers, in Toronto at least, have long 
been seeing the light, and the rank-and-file are 
not likely to see much of a threat in a united la- 
bor front which can withstand the war-at-home 
which big business is preparing against trade 
unionism. 


What it boils down to is that the Canadian 
CIO, which continually pulled its punches for the 
sake of labor unity, got nothing for its pains but 
the boot. Now it is forced to look toward set- 
ting up its own congress, and is also faced with 
the chance of co-operating with a large labor 
group whose organizing principle is identical. 
To heal the one split may intensify the other a 
little, but it may on the other hand prove a shin- 
ing example of the strength that can be gained 
by unification, and might even end in Canadian 
labor uniting to show the way to the warring 
groups in United States. 


Importance of co-operating with the Algoma 
Steel Workers in particular is that, with them, 
labor presents a united front in demanding 
round-table discussions of wages and conditions 
from basic steel — Algoma, Steel Co. of Canada 
in Hamilton, and Dominion Steel and Coal Co. 
in Nova Scotia. Delegates from each union — the 
latter two companies have locals of CIO’s Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers (usually known by the shorter name of its 
spearhead group, Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee) — told how each company met its 
employees’ demands for increases with, “Sorry, 
but we’re in competition with so-and-so and so- 
and-so, and there’s really nothing we can do 
about it.”” The CCIO delegation to the minister of 
Labor specifically asked that such firms be made 
to enter discussions, with government represent- 
atives sitting in if desired, as an alternative to the 
necessity of calling strikes and so hampering th: 
government in its wartime effort. 


When the CCIO delegation met the minister of 
labor, for once it was no “cap-in-hand”’ little 
group begging favors. Silby Barrett, chairman 
of the CCIO, introduced the delegation to the 
minister, and Charles Milard, secretary, read the 
list of suggestions and demands. Then each del- 
egate had a chance to give a picture of conditions 
in his industry, and most of them took it with 
considerable relish. 

Getting right to the point, the delegation re- 
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marked, “It appears to the industrial workers 
that the Department of Labor for many years 
has assumed the attitude that it is a neutral or- 
ganization; that its purpose is to conciliate differ- 
ences between labor and employers. That is 
about the sum total of its functions. However, 
when business decides upon a definite policy, the 
Trade and Commerce Department spends sums 
of money to assist “business” promote its pro- 
gram. It is just as fair, and just as much a part 
of the duty of the Department of Labor, to furn- 
ish money for the purpose of assisting in the 
promotion of a campaign to acquaint the various 
communities with the benefits of trade union or- 
ganization and collective bargaining. Surely the 
development of unions and the consequent in- 
creased share of workers in the profits of their 
toil is the greatest stimulus to a much-needed in- 
crease in purchasing power, with improved bus- 
iness and national well-being flowing from it.” 


The delegation then quoted from a letter writ- 
ten by Hon. Mr. McLarty, in which he wrote 
“how much the co-operation of your organization 
will be appreciated by the government in the 
prosecution of the war and in the maintenance of 
fair and reasonable standards of wages and 
working conditions, and in the avoidance of in- 
dustrial strife through the medium of collectve 
bargaining.” To implement those words, the 
delegation urged the government to stipulate in 
all contracts for supplies that the manufacturers 
bargain collectively with the freely chosen or- 
ganization of their employees and _ representa- 
tives. 


It is difficult to see how the Minister of Labor 
can avoid acceding to such a logical application 
of his own words. 


The delegation pointed out that the new Crim- 
inal Code amendment to protect labor’s right of 
association was inoperative in Ontario—as dem- 
onstrated by Duff Munro in the Canadian Forum 
for June 1939 — and demanded adequate pro- 
tection in that regard from the Department of 
Labor. 


The delegation “insisted” on adequate labor 
representation on all government boards and 
agencies set up to cope with the war situation and 
to mobilize national defence; that minimum 
wages should be determined by what responsible 
social welfare and government bodies consider 
to be the standard for health and decency, and 
that the War Time Prices Board should co-oper- 
ate with labor organizations in various commun- 
ities to curb profiteering (that was the one point 
to which the minister gave approval at the time) ; 
that female workers taking men’s places in in- 
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dustry should receive equal pay for equal work; 
that pre-occupation with foreign affairs must not 
be allowed to detract from unemployment and 
other pressing problems of internal economic 
security, and that national unemployment insur- 
ance be placed in effect immediately; that more 
than usual vigilance be exercised to guard exist- 
ing labor and social legislation and democratic 
rights against curtailment under the pretext of 
emergency considerations, that the federal gov- 
ernment prevent the destruction of franchise in 
municipal elections now being ordered by the 
Province of Ontario, and that organized labor 
have full freedom to criticize and oppose any 
curtailment of civil liberties; and that immigrant 
workers shoud be protected from discharge 
merely because of foreign birth, regardless of 
their service and devotion to their adopted 
country. 


This, obviously, is no selfish, snobocratic, top- 
hat labor manifesto, but a broad demand for 
rights that every worker, unorganized or organ- 
ized, has a deep interest in. 


White-collar workers, professional as well as 
non-professional too, remember! The Newspaper 
Guild is working in this great new movement, and 
there’s plenty of room for other guilds in the or- 
ganized labor movement, which has gained them 
so much and received so much from them across 
the line. 

It’s liberty or death for trade unionism today, 
and it certainly doesn’t look much like death. 


Homage 


You would not deign to Harley’s fifty pounds; 
You kept friends, servants, public in meet bounds. 
You held Vanessa at arm’s length; you kept 
Stella in Laracor, in Dublin slept— 

Not even she, though beautiful, her hair 

‘Black as a sloe,’ might take you unaware. 


Alone you lived till, old and mad, you died— 
But while you lived drank deep of heady pride: 
Gulliver in a town your mind despised, 
Wealth for its ‘fools and mad’ your will devised. 
Have we yet grown to stature with our host; 
Saeva indignatio dare we boast? 

—UI BRIUIN 








The permanent collection of the 
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Mr. Keynes on the 
Last Peace 


N December, 1919, appeared the most impor- 
tant study of the treaty of Versailles that has 
yet been published. “The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace” by J. M. Keynes created a sensa- 
tion at the time, and it may be said to have start- 
ed the process of treaty revision. But those who 
were reading the book in 1920 could not possibly 
realise how great a work it was; it is only today, 
when we are in the midst of another European 
war, that its truly prophetic qualities can be 
adequately appreciated. 

The argument with which the bulk of the book 
is taken up—the demonstration of the monstros- 
ity and economic impossibility of the reparations 
sections of the treaty—has now long been accept- 
ed by everyone. The famous portraits of Messrs. 
Wilson, Clemenceau and Lloyd George contained 
so many quotable phrases that even today, twen- 
ty years later, they are still familiar. So also is 
the description of the British House of Commons 
elected in Mr. Lloyd George’s khaki election: 
“They are a lot of hard-faced men who look as if 
they had done very well out of the war’. What 
needs re-emphasis today, when we are consider- 
ing the kind of European organization that we 
would like to see emerging from the next peace 
conference, is Mr. Keynes’ main point. His whole 
book is one long argument that the peace-makers 
of 1919 concentrated on political and military 
considerations when they should have been think- 
ing of economics. 

“It is an extraordinary fact that the fundamen- 
tal economic problem of a Europe starving and 
disintegrating before their eyes, was the one 
auestion in which it was impossible to arouse the 
interest of the Four... The future life of Europe 
was not their concern; its means of livelihood 
was not their anxiety. Their preoccupations, 
good and bad alike, related to frontiers and na- 
tionalities, to the balance of power, to imperial 
aggrandisements, to the future enfeeblement of 
a strong and dangerous enemy, to revenge, and 
to the shifting by the victors of their unbearable 
financial burdens on to the shoulders of the de- 
feated ... To what a different future Europe 
might look forward if either Mr. Lloyd George 
or Mr. Wilson had apprehended that the most 
serious of the problems which claimed their at- 
tention were not political or territorial but finan- 
cial and economic, and that the perils of the 
future lay not in frontiers or sovereignties but in 
food, coal, and transport.”’ 

Mr. Keynes correctly predicted the result of 
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this concentration on politics to the exclusion of 
economics, when the politics was practised in the 
vindictive spirit of Versailles. “The danger con- 
fronting us, therefore, is the rapid depression of 
the standard of life of the European populations 
to a point which will mean actual starvation for 
some ... Men will not always die quietly. For 
starvation, which brings to some lethargy and a 
hopeless despair, drives other temperaments to 
the nervous instability of hysteria and to a mad 
despair. And these in their distress may overturn 
the remnants of organisation, and submerge civ- 
ilisation itself in their attempts to satisfy desper- 
ately the overwhelming needs of the individual.’ 
Here is the coming of Hitlerism sketched out in 
1919. 

The defence which sentimental liberals made 
of the treaty in 1919 was that, whatever its faults, 
it would be gradually corrected by the beneficent 
operations of the newly created League of Na- 
tions. Mr. Keynes had his doubts. His analysis _ 
of the constitution of the League showed the 
same uncanny prophetic powers as did the rest 
of his book. ‘“‘The revision of Treaties is entrust- 
ed primarily, not to the Council, which meets fre- 
quently, but to the Assembly, which will meet 
more rarely and must become, as anyone with an 
experience of large inter-Ally conferences must 
know, an unwieldy polyglot debating society in 
which the greatest resolution and the best man- 
agement may fail altogether to bring issues to a 
head against an opposition in favour of the status 
quo. There are indeed two disastrous blots on 
the Covenant—Article V., which prescribes un- 
animity, and the much criticized Article X.... 
These two Articles together go some way to des- 
troy the conception of the League as an instru- 
ment of progress, and to equip it from the outset 
with an almost fatal bias towards the status quo. 
It is these Articles which have reconciled to the 
League some of its original opponents, who now 
hope to make of it another Holy Alliance for the 
perpetration of the economic ruin of their en- 
emies and the Balance of Power in their own in- 
terests which they believe themselves to have 
stablished by the Peace.” Here, in 1919, is as 
good a brief summary as one can find anywhere 
of what the League actually amounted to until 
the time when leading League statesmen decided 
on other methods for maintaining “the Balance 
of Power in their own interests.”’ 

Mr. Keynes did not reject the League, but he 
stressed something quite different as the essen- 
tial basis for the salvation of Europe. ‘‘A Free 
Trade Union should be established under the aus- 
pices of the League of Nations of countries 
undertaking to impose no protectionist tariffs 
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whatever against the produce of other members 
of the Union. Germany, Poland, the new States 
formerly composing the Austro-Hungarian and 
Turkish Empires, and the Mandated States should 
be compelled to adhere to this Union for ten 
years, after which time adherence would be vol- 
untary. The adherence of other States would be 
voluntary from the outset. But it is to be hoped 
that the United Kingdom, at any rate, would be- 
come an original member . . . By the proposed 
Free Trade Union some part of the loss of organ- 
isation and economic efficiency may be retrieved, 
which must otherwise result from the innumer- 
able new political frontiers now created between 
greedy, jealous, immature, and economically in- 
complete, nationalist States . . . It would be ob- 
jected, I suppose, by some critics that such an 
arrangement might go some way in effect to- 
wards realising the former German dream of 
Mittel Europa. If other countries were so foolish 
as to remain outside the Union and to leave to 
Germany all its advantages, there might be some 
truth in this... If we take the view that for at 
least a generation to come Germany cannot be 
trusted with even a modicum of prosperity, .. . 
that year by year Germany must be kept impov- 
erished and her children starved and crippled, 
and that she must be ringed around by enemies, 
then we shall reject the proposals of this chap- 
ter... But if this view of nations and of their 
relations to one another is adopted by the democ- 
racies of Western Europe... heaven help us all. 
If we aim deliberately at the impoverishment of 
Central Europe, vengeance, I dare predict, will 
not limp. Nothing can then delay for very long 
that final civil war between the forces of Reac- 
tion and the despairing convulsions of Revolu- 
tion, before which the horrors of the late German 
war will fade into nothing, and which will des- 
troy, whoever is victor, the civilisation and the 
progress of our generation.” 

A Free Trade Union with Germany at the 
centre! Mr. Keynes went to even more shocking 
lengths than this. He proposed an international 
loan, to be raised mainly in America, for the re- 
habilitation of Europe. He confessed that if he 
had influence at the U. S. Treasury he would not 
lend a penny to the. present governments of Eur- 
ope. But he hoped that the peoples of Europe 
might soon “substitute in their hearts for the 
hatred and nationalism which now _ possesses 
them, thoughts and hopes of the happiness and 
solidarity of the European family”; and then 
America might help to save Europe from her 
worst self. He went on to denounce the crazy 
diplomacy of France which was dividing instead 
of uniting Europe. “Unless her great neighbours 
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are prosperous and orderly, Poland is an econom- 
ic impossibility with no industry but Jew-bait- 
ing.”’ A prosperous and orderly Europe depended 
upon the economic recovery of the eastern part 
of the continent, especially of Russia. And in 
1919 Mr. Keynes could see no hope of this “‘ex- 
cept through the agency of German enterprise 
and organisation.”’ The last proposal he has to 
make is this: ‘‘Let us encourage and assist Ger- 
many to take up again her place in Europe as a 
creator and organiser of wealth for her Eastern 
and Southern neighbours.” 

When the British delegation went to Paris in 
1919 they took with them to enlighten them in 
their deliberations a study of the Congress of 
Vienna of 1815 by Professor C. K. Webster. What 
use they made of it is not recorded. Before our 
peace delegations assemble at the next confer- 
ence Keynes’s Economic Consequences should be 


made part of their required reading. 
—F. H. U. 





Private and Confidential 
Dear Joseph. 


Much our friendship has been worth, 
Wrapped in a common theme, a better earth: 
Democracy, a little vague, but freed 
Of Fascists and Totalitarian creed. 

In unison we sang, you piped the lay 

And I fog-horned it through the U.S.A. 
A bloc for peace, defend the status quo— 
You know the stuff, so please go easy, Joe! 


That Nazi Non-aggression Pact was fine, 
Almost harmonious with the party line, 

A mighty blow for peace, as we disclosed, 
(The copy of New Masses is enclosed) 

We liked it, but until aggressions cease 
Please do not strike another blow for peace; 
Strengthen Democracy, and not the foe 
Like you instructed us—go easy Joe! 


We know the toiling Poles were tickled pink, 

The Baltic countries too, but don’t you think 

You might have warned us, friendship has its 
dues, 

It’s not as if we just had chains to lose! 

But now it’s done, the only antidote 

Is give the sepulchre another coat, 

Honour cries out for whitewash, but you know 

We’ve spread too much, so do go easy Joe! 


(Signed) Comrade B. 
—DAVID STEVENSON. 
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HE present exhibition of the Canadian 
} Group of Painters—showing at the Toronto 
Art Gallery in November and going from 
there to Montreal in the near future—raises an 
old question which becomes acuter as the years 
go by—the question why in Canadian painting, 
of which this group is supposed to be a sort of 
vanguard, landscape should continue to be 
so dominant and humanity should play so su- 
bordinate a part. That there should be a strong 
landscape movement here is understandable 
enough, not to say inevitable, given such a geog- 
raphy as ours. But that it should go on and on, 
with increasing competence in some quarters but 
with — on the whole — decreasing vitality, to 
the virtual exclusion of any strong creative im- 
pulse to paint humanity — this is very disquieting 
for any who care about these matters. Because, 
as a sole or chief article of diet, landscape paint- 
ing has already ceased to appeal vividly even 
to its own public of art-students and art-appre- 
ciators, some of whom—especially the younger 
set—are quick to protest that they are losing 
interest in pictures of rocks and stones and would 
dearly like to see something else. Why don’t 
they get it? 


A leading painter in Canada once told me that 
landscape painting was much more difficult than 
painting people. I thought then and still think 
that he was wrong. And later another leading 
Canadian painter told me the reverse, that paint- 
ing people was more difficult. And he added 
that this explained why Canadians ran to land- 
scape; he said they lacked the competence to 
paint humanity and took refuge in nature. I 
thought he was wrong too. And I suspect that 
while these two artists were making contradic- 
tory statements they were both wrong for the 
same reason. They both had landscape and 
humanity in separate compartments. They were 
both thinking of landscape painting as free from 
the constraint of exact representation and the 
painting of people as committed to it. When the 
first emphasised the difficulty of landscape he 
was thinking of the difficult creative problems 
which for him landscape alone was able to raise, 
while the second was thinking of the exact re- 
productive skill which in his opinion figure paint- 
ing required. They both believed that one kind 
of art belonged to one subject and another kind 
of art to another. 


For the Canadian tradition of today this be- 
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Canadian Art: Man vs. Landscape 
BARKER FAIRLEY 








lief really holds good. Landscape painting has 
been liberated from the bondage of the schools, 
figure painting has been left roughly where it 
was a generation ago. In landscape a Canadian 
painter can now use any liberty he likes of colour 
and style and interpretation to express what he 
feels about nature. Look, for example, at Fritz 
Brandtner’s bold canvas in the Canadian Group 
show. Opinions differ as to its successfulness, 
but no one questions his right to paint nature 
with that freedom. In the figure work of the 
show there is little trace of any such licence. 
When Jack Humphrey paints a young boy’s head 
he works cautiously, almost in black and white. 
No one asks where his colour and his freedom 
have gone. In some form and in some degree 
this distinction can be applied at a thousand 
places. 


Nor is this a passing distinction in Canadian 
art. It has prevailed for twenty years—ever 
since Tom Thomson and the Group of Seven— 
and has entrenched itself deeply in the common 
mind, making the Canadian artist inclined to be 
academic in proportion as he approaches the 
human, and creative in proportion as he avoids 
it. That is why it would be possible today to 
put on an exhibition of the best Canadian land- 
scapes that would really mean something to 
many Canadians, exciting them, elevating them, 
filling them with thoughts about nature, but it 
would be impossible as yet to put on an exhibi- 
tion of paintings of humanity that would do any- 
thing of the sort. It is scarcely too much to say 
that Canadians have ceased to expect a painting 
of humanity to affect them humanly. All it has 
to do is to be well executed or to be correct. 


When will this obsolete view disappear? 
Surely the time has come for it to go. It is not 
in accord with our real instincts or we would 
apply it to literature too and reject the imagina- 
tive treatment of humanity there. It is not phil- 
osophically required of us, unless we hold by 
some tight and fantastic theology. And it is not 
supported by the best traditions of modern paint- 
ing. Cezanne had one and the same approach 
to his subjects, whether they were landscapes or 
human beings, and he had one and the same kind 
of difficulty. So had Van Gogh. So had Renoir. 
So have Matisse and Picasso. The best modern 
tradition—which is French—speaks eloquently 
for the importance and the fruitfulness of seeing 
the whole visual field as one field and of securing 
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the same liberties for the treatment of the face, 
the figure, the group, the social scene as we have 
secured after a struggle, for the treatment of 
places and atmospheres. Until that condition 
comes in Canada as something to be not just tol- 
erated but welcomed and encouraged, our paint- 
ing will remain what it is now—imperfectly 
emancipated, one foot free, the other foot caught 
in the academic trap. 


It would be easy to blame the art schools for 
all this wrong tradition and there is no doubt 
that they are primarily responsible. But where 
the vital impulse is strong enough it breaks with 
the schools and finds its own convention, as Can- 
adian landscape painting did twenty years ago 
with such stimulating results. Why is the figure 
painter, the painter of humanity, so slow to fol- 
low suit? Presumably because the impulse is 
not strong enough, because the Canadian feeling 
for humanity is defective, because in this coun- 
try people never really look at one another, or 
something of the sort. It is not just a question 
of our art-schools but of our whole mentality and 
maturity, whether we paint or just look at paint- 
ing or even ignore painting. At such a point 
everything is involved. Why is there this start- 
ling difference between Canadian and American 
painting, which fills the New York galleries with 
figure work of all sorts and sizes and leaves 
ours so curiously empty of mankind? 


Whatever answer we give to this question it 
is going to be to Canada’s disadvantage. Never- 
theless improvement may be round the corner. 
The right feeling or tension or energy or what- 
ever it is is probably latent here and there in our 
community, waiting to be released. Only a few 
years ago Canadians could have been accused 
of indifference to their own landscape and there 
was no evidence to the contrary. But that is all 
over now, because a group of artists provided 
the awakening shock and thrust the Canadian 
landscape forcibly into the Canadian mind. Can- 
ada suddenly became beautiful. Perhaps—who 
knows?—Canadian humanity may suddenly be- 
come interesting. It only needs a handful of 
people to see it so. 


Somehow or other this has never really hap- 
pened in Canada. True, there are painters of 
humanity among us and some able ones. That 
is not enough. There were painters of landscape 
before the Group of Seven and some of them 
were able too. But they never managed to put 
the Canadian landscape across. It was not skill 
they lacked but the right vision and vitality. And 
so today with the painting of people. In spite 
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of the good work of at least a dozen painters of 
portrait, figure, or the social scene that have 
come to the fore in recent years, not one Canad- 
ian in a hundred goes into an art gallery looking 
for anything but hills and trees and lakes and 
clouds and rocks and flowers and fruit, not be- 
cause Canadians really prefer these things but 
because they know by experience that faces and 
figures in Canadian painting are apt to be labor- 
ious and, even in the best cases, are unlikely 
to reach anyone’s emotions, unlikely to start a 
revolution. Nothing has happened yet to shake 
them out of that view. The painting of human- 
ity has some distance to go before it draws 
abreast of the landscape. 


But is this enough—to draw abreast of the 
landscape? Ought not the painting of humanity 
to draw ahead of the landscape, to take priority 
over it? Ought it not do so in any age and es- 
pecially in this age of intense human conflict and 
suffering and innovation? There is everything 
in the world about us, the world of today, to sug- 
gest that the luxury of dwelling on empty land- 
scapes is likely to recede in men’s minds and the 
urgent human issues to assert themselves with 
growing force. With the trend of the times be- 
fore us it is fair to prophesy that either Canad- 
ian art is going to suffer a bad slump in the near 
future or the importance of humanity, both in 
the mass and in the individual, will come out 
strongly in it and make it vital again. 


So Near And Yet So Far 


As I came out of the house on Meredith Boulevard, 

Borne on a viscid current of brutal meaningless 
bawling 

Your voice was drowned in the cool evening that 
surged up round me, 

And smothered by the fresh young snow falling. 


As I went on down and over the Huntley Street 
bridge 

I heard brakes grinding and cars creaking, 

But in the gray twilight they seemed far-off, un- 
real, and faintly ridiculous, 

Like hidden mice scratching and squeaking. 


As I came down to my home under the ancient 
trees of Jarvis Street, 
In the twilight’s last hushed silver glow, 
I felt flakes of peace and silence coming down all 
cool around me 
More softly and sweetly than the snow. 
—TRUE DAVIDSON, 
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Movies That Move 
W. S. MILNE 


HEN movies were a ten-minute novelty 
WW ssi on to the end of a vaudeville pro- 

gramme, the essential thing about- them 
was that they should move. I remember in my 
childhood being taken to see a news-reel of the 
Messina earthquake, consisting, of course, of a 
panoramic survey of the ruins, and I remember 
how indignant I was that they were just a suc- 
cession of pictures, which might as well have been 
lantern slides. Why were they called moving pic- 
tures, if we were not to see the earth heave and 
toss, and buildings to topple, as was right and 
proper when earthquakes were the subject? There 
were pictures of earthquakes in the Dore Bible 
at home that were much more exciting, because 
they made one feel that something was happen- 
ing; even though the movement was arrested on 
paper, it had been frozen in an unforgettable mo- 
ment. Thus early did I declare my preference for 
the dynamic over the static. a preference which 
still influences my film choices. 


I can remember in those early days, audiences 
applauding, and rightly, at the mere spectacle of 
a railway train approaching head-on. The most 
exhausting physical action was the basis of every 
film, whether serious or comic. It was the happy 
and exciting era of the combat and the chase. I 
can remember thrilling over Dick Turpin’s ride 
to York, and I have always had a weakness for 
Keystone cops, hard-riding cowboys, racing auto- 
mobiles, and, of late years, films with aeroplanes 
in them. In the last few years, however, the films 
have been abandoning the tried and true chase 
formula, which at its best gave us the riding of 
the Klan in Griffith’s “Birth of a Nation,” and 
the drifting ice in “Way Down East,” and the 
beginning of their departure from it dates from 
the introduction of sound. There is no reason that 
sound, intelligently and artistically used, should 
be static. The thunder of hooves, the drone of a 
high-powered plane the quick staccato of a lively 
quarrel, the thud of fist on jaw: these are the very 
stuff of drama, and these are the things the 
movies can do as the stage cannot. But the 
films have too often ¢hosen to follow the technique 
of the stage, and have substituted talk for ac- 
tion, with, I think, unfortunate results. I be- 
lieve the success of the gangster cycle lay, not in 
its topicality, nor in its bloodshed, but in its dy- 
namic action. These were movies that moved. 
They were fulfilling their proper function. Such 
“epics” of the wilder west as “Cimmaron,” “‘Dodge 
City,”’ or “Union Pacific” are the horse-operas of 
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a less sophisticated day dressed up, but action, 
movement, is again the leitmotif. Some of the 
“quickies” and programme pictures, which have 
to rely on story rather than the hypothetical ap- 
peal of publicity-manufactured glamour, and con- 
form to a budget that will not rise to spectacle, 
and so must use brains instead, are much more 
satisfactory entertainment than many a super- 
colossal epic. This incidentally is one argument 
in favour of double bills. Even if the feature that 
drew you into the theatre proves a wash-out, you 
may be agreeably surprised by the less preten- 
tious half of the entertainment. You stand a two- 
to-one chance. 


It is in the serials, made chiefly for the Sat- 
urday matinee trade, that the tradition of action 
and movement still persists at its most vigorous. 
Masked riders, lone rangers, and intrepid planet- 
arian adventurers of the twenty-first century give 
the juvenile audience their full measure of ex- 
citing sequences. And how the kids love them! 
If you want to see entertainment at its most en- 
grossing, go to your neighbourhood theatre, the 
cheapest one, on Saturday afternoon. The audi- 
ence is not a quiet and well-behaved one, but it 
is not a supine and inert one either. Here is no 
polite passivity of reception. Sides are taken. 
Dislikes are freely expressed. Merit is recognized 
and applauded. The audience is alive. There is 
even some measure of that rapport betwen act- 
ors and audience which is one of the essentials of 
the living theatre that the screen can but rarely 
capture. You will be surprised, too, at how sound 
the children’s judgment is, how quick they are to 
detect insincerity or dullness. They grasp the 
essentials in a flash. They identify themselves 
with the protagonist if he be virtuous, brave and 
resourceful. They cheer the “good guys” and 
hiss the villain. Their ethical sense may be rudi- 
mentary, but it is sure. Above all, they delight in 
action, in moving pictures that move. They would 
heartily approve Ducrow’s dictum: “Cut the 
cackle and come to the ’osses.”” And so do I. 
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Propaganda Drama 


AURICE Colbourne and Barry Jackson 
M have established such a following for 

themselves in Canada that, until one saw 
the plays in their current repertoire, the aegis of 
the British Council seemed superfluous. The Bri- 
tish Council is a non-political (sic) government 
department to which is entrusted the dissemina- 
tion of British culture in the Dominions and 
friendly nations. Denmark and Greece, for in- 
stance, have both enjoyed its patronage. We hope 
they have enjoyed better plays and better re- 
hearsed companies. 

“Charles The King,” written and produced by 
Maurice Colbourne, was the first of the two of- 
ferings to be presented in Toronto. The first 
night curtain, as a member of the troupe apolo- 
getically explained later, really went up on the 
dress-rehearsal. With modifications this seemed 
true of the remainder of the week’s performan- 
ces. There was an uncertainty about the action, 
a hesitation over cues, a fumbling with curtains 
that gave many of Colbourne’s admirers an illu- 
sion that they were back in high school. How- 
ever, it was hinted that the exigencies of prepar- 
ing and transporting a company from England to 
Canada, in the early days of this very peculiar 
war, were responsible for the ineptness of the 
performance. 

The play itself is a startling and novel distor- 
tion of history. Its choice as a vehicle for Bri- 
tish propaganda while that nation is pursuing a 
war ostensibly to defend its democratic traditions 
and prerogatives is so utterly illogical that the 
mind—there is only one word for it—reels. The 
play covers the period from the rise of the Cov- 
enanters to the execution of Charles. The cos- 
tumes and the names of the characters make the 
period recognizable; little else does. Charles 
had charm, the most convinced republican would 
not deny him that, but that he had good sense, 
administrative ability, a profound and self-sac- 
rificing devotion to his people, is a conception 
that could only arise in the mind of an actor- 
manager. His quarrel with his people is reduced 
to a struggle between a gracious, aristocratic 
paternalism and an uninspired middle-class an- 
archy. This essentially childish approach—i.e. 
the Cavaliers wore prettier clothes and had more 
fun, ergo gave more value for your money—in- 
fluences the treatment of every character. In 
the scenes where Pym or Cromwell appear and 
where the basic validity of their views cannot be 
disguised, it is contrived by means of stage-busi- 
ness for them to appear either dull or mean or 
silly. On the other hand the utterly indefensible 
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invasion of parliament by Charles is treated as 
a possibly mistaken, but nevertheless impulsive 
and well-intentioned attempt to maintain the law. 
That within the period of time covered by the 
play the seeds of stable popular government were 
sown, has either been hidden from Colbourne or 
is distasteful to him. But all this still leaves un- 
explained why an official propaganda agency of 
a democratic power would authorize the per- 
formance of a play defending the character and 
views of the most autocratic sovereign its people 
have ever known. 

The second of the offerings was G. B. Shaw’s 
“Geneva.” The same company, with the addi- 
tion of a new leading woman, staged and acted 
it. The same faults of pace and bad rehearsing 
characterized it. But the vitality of the play 
communicated itself to the actors and the per- 
formance was considerably more competent and 
stimulating than that of ‘“‘Charles The King.” A 
great deal of publicity was supplied the opening 
performance by announcements that the com- 
pany were awaiting up-to-the minute, topical 
changes in the script that had been promised 
them by the playwright. Presumably they 
arrived but if any theatre-goer, whetted by Mr. 
Shaw’s recent open letter to the British govern- 
ment, expected a bang-up, be-damned resolution 
they were disappointed. After a fine, jeering 
survey of the international situation in the first 
half, the play fell apart in the World Court Trial 
scene. And since the rest of the dialogue was 
just a build-up for this final act, it was a case of 
plenty of powder and no ammunition. 

Through the disservices of a typical Shavian 
extrovert, Begonia Brown, the world is brought 
to the brink of war and Hitler, Mussolini and 
Franco are brought to trial. The circumstances 
which create this state of affairs are treated with 
wit and with wise-cracks, to both of which forms 
of humour Mr. Shaw seems equally devoted. If 
the wise-cracks sometimes seem like old stuff on 
this side of the Atlantic, the wit is always admir- 
able. But confronted with his characters all in 
one place and presided over by a super-humanly 
rational judge, Mr. Shaw lets it all fade into side 
issues and ambiguity. Hitler raves, Mussolini 
demonstrates a rather endearing kind of megalo- 
mania and Franco is too gentlemanly for words. 
Actually up until the finale the placidly stupid 
and conniving British Empire is Mr. Shaw’s fav- 
ourite butt. However the play was an extremely 
effective antidote to “Charles The King,’ al- 
though here again the purpose of the British 
Council is scarcely less obscure. One explana- 
tion that has just occurred to me is that the Bri- 
tish Council may be G.B.S. He would be quite 
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capable of subjecting audiences in time of stress 
to such varying emotional and intellectual stimuli 
in order to discover whether they would behave 
like those poor rats who after months of finding 
their food behind a red light find it no longer there 
but behind a green one. Their intelligences disin- 
tegrate. 


Gods and Men 


THOMAS MUIR 


LL morning bombers dropped their loads of 
A death. Then they were gone, and a strange 
silence settled like night on the stricken 
city. But the heart of Wo Kung knew not silence. 
Wo Kung, merchant of Shanghai, only knew that 
still form at the roadside was once his wife, that 
mass of ruins was once his shop and home. Knew 
beyond all doubt, beyond all denial. Knowledge 
stormed the gates of his heart, rousing a sleeping 
hate within. Hate became a Giant, a Monster. 
Terrible was the face of Wo Kung vowing 
vengeance. 


All afternoon bombers dropped their loads of 
death. Then they were gone, and a strange silence 
settled like night on the stricken city. But the 
heart of Taya Matsu knew not silence. Taya 
Matsu, merchant of Tokio, only knew that still 
form nearby was once his child, the mass of ruins 
was once his shop and home. Knowledge stormed 
the gates of his heart, rousing a sleeping hate 
within. Hate became a Giant, a Monster. Terrible 
was the face of Taya Matsu vowing vengeance. 


Ages passed. Ages of life and death. Ages of 
strange endeavour. Life no longer dwelt on Earth. 
Earth in her loneliness shunned the drying sun. 
Two gods sat talking in the Court of Heaven... 

“Do you remember the vow of Wo Kung, the 
Chinese merchant?” 

“Yes, and the vow of Taya Matsu.” 

“Sad.” 

“Sad?” 

“Yes... It might have been otherwise... They 
did not know better.”’ 

“So you think there is some connection between 
them and that?” (The speaker motioned towards 
lifeless Earth). 

“Yes, still . . . I cannot blame them, you under- 
stand. If any deserve blame it is those who knew 
better but did not act better. I confess sympathy 
for those who tried. They might have...” 

“Now, now! You are almost human! Come, let 
us resume our game.” 

Two gods sat playing in the Court of Heaven. 
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Editor’s Notes 


WS item from the Toronto Daily Star of No- 

vember 21: “Lieut.-Governor Albert Mat- 
thews and Archbishop McGuigan were guests at 
a luncheon given at Hart House today for Arch- 
duke Felix of Austria. Dr. H. J. Cody, president 
of the University of Toronto, was host at the 
luncheon, at which 14 were present . . . This ev- 
ening the Archduke will address the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs.” 


XTRACT from a Financial Post editorial of 
November 18, which quotes from an address 
of Mr. J. M. Macdonnell to the Association of Can- 
adian Advertisers: “Said Mr. Macdonnell: ‘It will 
be almost inevitable that the civil service will feel 
that the controls they have operated during the 
war are to some extent at least to be maintained 
in peace. They will find a considerable number 
of the community, particularly the Socialists, who 
will agree with them.’ ... What Mr. Macdonnell 
sought to impress on the business community was 
the need for maintaining criticism if we are to 
avoid finding too late that ‘in fighting for free- 
dom we have lost freedom.’ Every day battles 
are being fought behind cabinet and govern- 
mental doors as to the amount of freedom to be 
allowed Canadian producers and manufacturers 
in the conduct of their business.”’ 
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The Samaritans 


ELEANOR GODFREY 


“Hoe hoo ...« TY’ 

Jonesboy and Dixon both turned their heads 
without breaking their step. A woman was lean- 
ing from a second story window of the house they 
were passing. 

“Hoo hoo. . 

Dixon shot a confused look at his companion. 

“Callin’ some kid,”’ said Jonesboy. 

“They ain’t no kids around,” said Dixon, look- 
ing back over his shoulder. 

“She don’t mean us.” 

“Hoo hoo,” called the woman. “You men.... 
would you come here please.... ?” 

The two men stood still for a moment, then 
retraced their steps to the cement walk leading 
up to the verandah. Beneath the window they 


halted. 
“Yeah?” Jonesboy asked politely. 


1”? 


“T was afraid you wouldn’t hear.... My father 
has fallen down the attic stairs and I can’t lift 
him up. Would you mind.... ? I'll be right 
down....” 


They waited before the front door. 

“Badger game?” Dixon suggested. 

“Not in this district,’’ Jonesboy reassured him. 
“Not that kinda dame anyhow.” 

“You never know.” 

The woman could be heard releasing the chain 
on the other side of the door and almost immedi- 
ately it was opened to them. She was a woman 
in her fifties, plumply and securely fitted into a 
knitted suit. Her greying hair was held to her 
head in flattened puffs with a net. She wore 
pince-nez and one lapel of her cardigan bore a 
geometrical design of straight pins. 

“This way,” she said, starting up the staircase. 
“He isn’t hurt. But when he falls, he’s such a 
weight. All our family ....’’ She breathed heav- 
ily as she mounted, resting one hand on the ban- 
nister. “‘We fixed up the top floor for him.... 
but he will try to get downstairs by himself.’ On 
the landing she paused and took a deep breath. 
“If you hadn’t come along I would have had to 
wait for my son at noon.” She started up the 
three remaining steps. “My,” she said. 

At the end of the narrow hallway they came to 
the foot of the attic stairs, where a tremendous 
old man lay on the floor, the wainscotting sup- 
porting his head and shoulders. 

“Here are two men who will help you up, 
Dad,” said the woman. “Wasn’t I lucky to catch 
them?” 
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“T’d just as soon lie here,’ said the old man. 
“But I suppose it wouldn’t be convenient.’’ He 
stared at the two men from beneath thin, white 
eyebrows that stuck out like quills at right angles 
from his frontal bone. “Glad to know you, 
gentlemen.”’ 

Dixon and Jonesboy glanced at the woman. 

“If you can just get hold of him under his 
arms.... ?” she said. 

“Okay,” said Jonesboy. 

They moved, one on either side of the old man. 
Crouching, they passed their arms under his 
shoulders. 

“Up you get, pop,’’ Jonesboy instructed him. 

Bracing themselves against the wall, they 
levered him upright. 

“Getcher feet under ya,” Dixon told him. 
“Sure some heft, pop...” 

Holding him erect between them, they looked 
inquiringly at the woman. 

“IT suppose....’’ she said uncertainly. ‘““Would 
you mind, very much, taking him up to his 
room ....f” 

Jonesboy shrugged. “Whatever suits you, 
lady.” 

“T can’t tell you how much I appreciate this,”’ 
she said, smiling brightly. 

“You won’t be able to do it,” said the old man. 
They waited for him to go on. “I came down that 
staircase with maybe an inch to spare on each 
side. I noticed. There won’t be room for the 
two of you going up.” 

“Oh, that’s your trouble, eh,” said Jonesboy. 
“T guess I can fix that up, pop.”’ He nodded to 
Dixon. ‘‘You shove the ole guy from the back.”’ 

“Okay.” 

Jonesboy stepped on the stair ahead of the 
old man and grasped his arm. Dixon got behind 
and placed the palms of his hands in the small 
of the old man’s back. Together they took him 
upstairs. He made no attempt to carry any of 
his own weight. On the top floor they looked 
back at the woman standing at the foot of the 
stairs. 

“Just put him in his chair. It’s right beside 
the window. The door’s straight ahead.” 

Once the old man was settled in his armchair 
vitality seemed to flow through him. 

“Did she come up?” he asked. 

“Nope,” Jonesboy assured him. Dixon was 
moving uncertainly towards the door. 

“Don’t go,” said the old man. “I’m sorry I 
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have no hospitality to offer you. But perhaps 
you yourselves.... ?” 

The two men looked mystified. 

“It’s all right, it’s all right,” he said hastily. “I 
thought I had noticed ... . something on your 
ee 

“Yeah?” said Jonesboy. He patted his hip- 
pocket. “A rod.” 

“Rod?” 

‘Shootin’ arms,”’ said Dixon. 

“IT see,” said the old man. “You gentlemen 
know the race tracks, I suppose.” 

“Come on,” said Dixon. ‘We gotta go.” 

But Jonesboy didn’t move. He gestured to 
Dixon. “Gimme that pint. The ole guy’s thirsty.” 

Dixon handed him the bottle and he put it in 
the lap of the old man. ‘Here ya are, pop. Better 
stow it away.” 

The old man stared at it. “Thank you,” he 
said. 

“You been up here long?” Jonesboy asked. 

“Yes,” said the old man. “A long time.” 

“Don’t see much a folks, eh pop?” 

“Just my grandson and the doctor.” 

“Tough,” said Jonesboy. 

“Aw come on,” said Dixon. 

“Dad!” the woman’s voice exclaimed behind 
them. ‘‘What’s that in your lap?” Before any of 
them could move she had snatched up the bottle. 

“I do declare!’”’ She turned it to the light to 
read the label. “Whiskey! That’s naughty of 
you, Dad.” 

“Oh my goodness, yes,” said the old man. 
“isn’t it?” . 

The woman laughed quickly. ‘“‘He’s just like a 
little boy.” She glanced brightly at the two men. 
“Well, thank you both very much.” 

“It’s okay,” said Jonesboy. 

They followed her down to the front door, 
their eyes on the bottle she held in her hand. She 
noticed they were looking at it. “The drain is 
the only place for this stuff in my house.” 

“T’ll throw it away for ya,” said Dixon. 

The woman laughed and closed the door be- 
hind them. 

They walked in silence to the end of the block. 

“I ain’t ever had anythin’ like that happen to 
me before,” said Jonesboy. 

“Me neither,”’ said Dixon. 
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Moving-Day 


The little nucleus, a room, is moved and shattered. 
All memories move with it, leaving only 

A sense that life stirred here; the walls 

Are a blind palimpsest of emotions, existence. 


We take with us the image 

Of kittens, fluid ebony statues, 

Of love’s tousled head on the pillow; 

Of parties and stain of remembered fatigue; 
Avid discussions and ennui. 


The room, splintered into elements, 
With its hopes lost, falls 

Into a dead edifice of four walls. 
The movers utter a tired farewell 


And shut the door. 
—LINDA JOSLYN. 


Impatience 


He said: 
I must feed the chickens, 
It’s time they laid another egg. 


O swallow this cantankerous growth 
Which is your tongue. 


Can he not see my thoughts 
Have gathered in the sky? 


He said : You must come in, it’s cold, 
You know how easily you catch cold. 
My God, and I just saw the warmth 
Rise from a moist and crumpled soil 
With two blask spiders on it. 

IDA DE BRUYN. 


From the Canadian Prairie 


When evening casts her cape across the sky 

And nestles every scattered homestead down, 

Coyotes in the distance give the cry 

Of loneliness for all who are alone; 

The echo runs from hill to little hill 

The rolling prairie levels to the night, 

The wild goose cuts the cold wind with his bill 

And joins the long “V” in its southern flight: 

And you, Old Chieftain, who would never give 

Your buckskin up, the feather in your hair, 

To don the white-man’s clothing and to live 

In trickery and houses; may you fare, 

On this bleak night, better than such as I— 

As evening casts her cape across the sky. 
—COMYN CLARKE. 
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Correspondence 


The Frank Watson Defence Committee was glad to see 
your reference to the Watson case in your editorial columns 
last month. We would be grateful if you would allow us 
space in this issue for a brief review of the facts, most of 
which have been distorted or ignored by the daily press. 


Frank Watson is a young English-Canadian worker and 
a member of the British Labour Party. He was arrested 
on September 15th for making an anti-war speech at an 
open air meeting in Toronto of the Socialist Workers 
League. He was convicted under the Defence of Canada 
Regulations (passed pursuant to the War Measures Act) 
at a summary hearing. He was sentenced to six months, in 
jail and fined $300.00 or another six months, for making 
remarks “likely to prejudice the recruiting of His Majesty’s 
Forces.” 


Opinions may vary as to the wisdom of Mr. Watson’s act. 
There can be little doubt. however, that his sentence was 
harsh. In some thirty cases which we have seen reported 
in the newspapers, Mr. Watson’s sentence, which in his case 
means a year, is the severest. 


Moreover, a study of his case reveals, in the opinion of 
the committee, several extenuating circumstances. First, 
the alleged offence was committed before the Defence of 
Canada Regulations under which he was convicted, were 
made public. Second, the entire testimony against him was 
given by an ex-recruiting-officer and a soldier, whose re- 
marks in the courtroom were scarcely of an unprejudiced 


character. Third, the organization from whose platform’ 


Mr. Watson spoke is a legal organization which had habit- 
ually conducted meetings at the same corner without any 
interference, nor was this meeting interfered with either by 
the audience or by the authorities. These facts are in strong 
contrast to the implications in the daily press and in the 
testimony of the two Crown witnesses that Watson was de- 
liberately breaking the law, and was being hostilely re- 
ceived. 

The committee is therefore supporting Mr. Watson’s ap- 
peal to a higher Court through his attorney, Mr. J. Risk, 
and earnestly asks the cooperation of all individuals and 
organizations in Canada in the securing of funds and of 
publicity for this appeal. The committee was first organized 
to defray the costs of the original trial and is grateful for 
the generous response which has enabled them to meet these 
costs. More funds are needed, however, to meet the appeal 
expenses and to provide a reserve sum to be used, whether 
to pay the fine, if that is upheld by the Appeal Magistrate, 
or to assist similar defensible victims of the sweeping pen- 
alties laid down in the Defence of Canada Regulations. 


The Committee considers that the principles involved go 
far beyond the immediate case of Frank Watson. A study 
of the evidence, even in the fragmentary reports of the Tor- 
onto press of September 22nd, will show that Watson was 
convicted for statements no different in essential character 
or phrasing from remarks which have been made by Mr. 
Lloyd George, Dr. Manion, or by several C.C.F. members. 
or even by persons without parliamentary privilege in let- 
ters to the London Times. The Committee feels that the 
extremely repressive nature of Sections 39 and 39A of the 
Defence of Canada Regulations is a standing threat against 
the liberties of anyone in Canada who is not in absolute 
agreement with the present war or even with the present 
or past policies of the Chamberlain or Daladier or Mac- 
kenzie King Governments. The Committtee therefore stands 
ready to cooperate with all other organizations interested in 
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the building of a broad movement for the repeal or modi- 
fication of Sections 39 and 39A. 
Sympathizers in the work of the Committee are asked to 
communicate with me at 246 College Street, Toronto. 
M. G. DAWSON, 
Secretary, Frank Watson Defence Fund. 


O CANADA! 


(A prize of $1.00, or six months’ subscription to The 
Canadian Forum, is given for the first cutting in this col- 
umn. Original cuttings should be sent with name and date 
of paper.) 

* * * 

“I drove a team of mules in France for nine months with- 
out once swearing. That was what decided me to join the 
ministry . . . for I figured that any man who could handle 
a team of mules like that would have no difficulty with a 
choir or ladies’ aid society. Nothing does a preacher more 
good than to get out with a bunch of old sweats just before 
Sunday, and that is one of the reasons I am here.” 

(Rev. Norman Rawson, of Hamilton, quoted in The 
Toronto Daily Star, issue of 11th November 1939). 


* * * 


“So far as the lady member is concerned it is just another 
example .... of British tolerance toward foreigners in our 
midst.” . ... He was referring to Mrs. Dorothy Steeves 
(C.C.F., Vancouver North), who was of Dutch extraction 
.... He added Colin Cameron (C.C.F., Comox), “is English 
stock and should know better.” 

(From report of a speech by Henry Anscomb in the 

British Columbia legislature, in The Toronto Daily 
Star, issue 14th November 1939.) 


* * * 


“If you’re wearing wine tones or blues, join the air force 
with stockings of a misty, air force blue. War or no war, 
air force blue is one of the most heavenly shades ever in- 
vented and in filmy 3-thread stockings it’s really something.” 

(From the advertisement of a well-known store featured 

in the Globe and Mail, Toronto, issue of 14th 
November 1939.) 
* * * 

“We surely have come to the realization that it is neces- 
sary to educate for democracy. No day should pass in any 
schools in the United States and Canada without every child 
giving a proper salute and pledge of allegiance to the flag 
of his country.” 

(Bennet O. Knudson, president of the Kiwanis inter- 

national, in a speech at Chicago as reported in The 
Winnipeg Free Press, issue of 8th November 1939.) 
* * * 

“Business Places Carrier Boys, Graduates of Globe and 
Mail.” (Heading to a two column article in The Globe and 
Mail, Toronto, issue of 1st November 1939.) 

* * * 

“Mr. McCullagh said something that needed saying in 
behalf of current reality and historical fact. If sob-sister 
sentimentalism had any merit at the inception of the war, 
which is doubtful, it certainly is folly for Canadian people 
to deceive themselves by pretending that a coterie of Hit- 
lerites is all that stands between lasting peace and Germ- 
any’s barbaric war system.” 

(From the leading editorial of The Globe and Mail, 
Toronto, issue of 11th November 1939.) 
se * 

(The prize this month goes to Mr. W. C. Grant, Port 

Credit, Ontario.) 
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Scoff Law 


THE COSMOLOGICAL EYE: Henry Miller; New Directions 
Press; pp. 363; $2.50. 


ITH this book Henry Miller makes his legal entry into 

American literature. Several years ago he slipped in 
as a scofflaw with a novel, “Tropic of Cancer,” published 
in Paris and forbidden import into the United States. Partly 
because of its brilliance of style and thought, partly be- 
cause of its obscenity, (cheerfully acknowledged by the auth- 
or) “Tropic of Cancer” and its successor, “Tropic of 
Capricorn,” enjoy an increasing bootleg sale on this con- 
tinent. This reviewer has had no opportunity to drink these 
forbidden draughts, but feels that he may therefore stare back 
at “The Cosmological Eye” with a fair amount of sobriety. 


The new Miller is at first glance somewhat disappointing, 
being a collection of odds and ends without much sequence, 
several essays on literary types, some satiric travel sketches 
and reminiscenses, a surrealist scenario, commentaries on 
the movies, some philosophical ruminations, a frank auto- 
biographical note, and three unique character stories. 


From all this there emerges no very clear philosophy or 
aesthetics. Miller seems to be at times an anarchist, a Chinese 
humanist, a sensual primitivist, or a romantic mystic. There 
are echoes of Spengler, D. H. Lawrence, Kropotkin, Nietzche 
and Emerson; the echoes are occasionally resounding and 
generally cacophonous. One is left, however, with the im- 
pression of an indubitable artist, of a man with a Rabelaisian 
humour and wealth of language, the emotional intensity of D. 
H. Lawrence (whose influence is discernible) and Celine’s clin- 
ical abilities in dissecting the rotting corpse of our times. His 
“Scenario” is like Salvador Dali in print, a nightmare of 
floating eyes and pendulums and antelopes and rock-crystal 
skulls studded in a spiral desert. But here Miller seems least 
original and most boring—dull chiefly because other people’s 
dreams always make dull listening. 


At his best Miller is as unpredictable and individualist as 
Saroyan, and much more eloquent and intelligent. Like Sar- 
oyan, and Proust, and Joyce, to all of whom he has been 
compared, he is at times breath-taking in his conceit, and 
masochistic in his self-interest. A case might even be made 
out for the madness of Mr. Miller, but he manages to seem 
so much saner than the world we all live in that his madness is 
a relief. 


Perhaps the outstanding piece in the collection is “Jabber- 
whorl] Cronstadt” which might even be a slightly sur-realist 
self-portrait. Cronstadt is an English poet maintaining a 
sort of “You Can’t Take It With You” domicile in Paris. 
Everyone is slightly crazy, including Jocatha the famished 
cat. “He’s in the key of C and mad clean through... . an 
enormous epiliptoid beast with fungoid whiskers. ... He has 
magenta eyes, like old-fashioned vest buttons; he’s mowsy 
and glaubrous ... he’s quaky and queasy and teasey; he 
chews chasubles and ripples rasubly.” 


This is like the later Joyce, with the grand exception that 
it makes sense. James Laughlin and his New Directions 
Press have performed a genuine service in making accessible 
at last to North American readers something of the work of 
a man who may be one of the great writers of our generation. 


—EARLE BIRNEY. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Melting Pot Background 


THREE WORLDS, an Anthology; Hairenik Press; pp. 305; 
$2.50. 


PEACE IT’S WONDERFUL: Wm. Saroyan; G. J. McLeod; 
pp. 177; 65c. 


NIGHT OF THE POOR: F. Prokosch; Musson; pp. 359; 
$2.75. 


HREE WORLDS, a collection of short stories and verse 

written by Armenians resident in the United States is 
not merely significant of the vigour of the Armenian intel- 
lectual tradition, but is a thoroughly worth-while contribu- 
tion to American letters. The stories collected in this book 
are taken from the Hairenik Weekly (Hairenik—father- 
land) which, like The Canadian Forum, does not pay for 
contributions. Consequently they are written for sheer love 
of writing. They vary in quality, of course; but not one of 
them lacks interest, even to the brief tales of school-child- 
ren, and several of them would grace any anthology. It is 
difficult to ascribe any specifically Armenian quality to 
them; yet a culture so stubbornly homogeneous must have 
its distinguishing marks. Perhaps these may be found in the 
vigorous intérest all these stories display in common things, 
the significance and vitality they can lend to ordinary hap- 
penings, as if endless reserves of energy gave interest to 
anything on which the attention is directed. Connected with 
this, perhaps, is the profoundly humane basis of feeling be- 
hind the stories, the tough humanity of a people whose spirit 
no persecution has been able to crush. Some of the stories 
have an Armenian, some an American background; the third 
world is the world of the children who are growing up on 
this continent with English as their natural tongue. 


Wm. Saroyan’s collection of twenty-seven short stories 
exhibits again the qualities that made his earlier work so 
widely attractive. It is evident from comparison with the 
Anthology to which he contributes an introduction, that 
several of his distinctive qualities are due in large measure 
to his Armenian background. The deliberate colloquial sim- 
plicity of his style is personal, however, and links him rath- 
er with the native American school of similar tendencies. 
This style, while it can be extremely poignant at times, is 
also in danger of running over into monotony and insignif- 
icance; in a collection of this size, it is even in danger of 
seeming too artificial. If the stories are read one or two 
at a time, spaced out, their direct freshness and pathos 
will be more appreciated. 


In “Night of the Poor’ Mr. Prokosch abandons Asia for 
America, the America of his own youth, that is, Wisconsin 
and Texas, and the Mississippi valley between them. This 
book, the relevance of whose title is not immediately ob- 
vious, is the account of a boy’s unaccompanied journey from 
his uncle’s farm in Wisconsin to the family’s home in Texas. 
Comparison with Tom Sawyer’s journey is immediately 
suggested, but the books have little in common. It is per- 
haps significant of a change in American society that 
though the events of this book. are at least as violent as 
those depicted by Mark Twain, they seem more sordid and 
less full-blooded. Mr. Prokosch is even more deliberately 
conscious of the social background, but the raw vigor of 
the earlier period, when even the low, mean, and filthy were 
enthusiastically low, mean, and filthy, has been dusted over 
by the complications of a mechanical civilisation. The cen- 
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tral theme of the book is the growth of the boy’s emotions 
and perceptions under the impact of a-wide variety of new 
experiences; but for many the incidental pictures of low 
life in the Mississippi valley will provide the chief interest. 


—L. A. MacKAY. 


Strong Meat 


JOHNNY GOT HIS GUN: Dalton Trumbo; J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Toronto. $2.75. 


HIS is a fierce, brave and extraordinary novel. The 

author is a young Virginian who has drawn on his own 
varied experience of living as the back drop for the breath- 
less silent statement of the mind and memory of Joe Bonham. 
The ebb and flow of consciousness in the mind of Joe Bonham 
makes up the book. It is a simple, direct and terrible story, 
in the telling. 

Joe, small town American, was wounded and mutil- 
ated beyond belief, in the war of 1914-18, but yet continued 
to live. The story of the remembrance of his life splits 
through in bright kaleidoscopic shots as his sole remaining 
sensory medium, his skin, transmits the elemental facts of 
heat, cold, wet, to his consciousness. Transitions in time 
are very skillfully made, and some of the strange staccato 
writing in the half-dream, half-memory sequences is extreme- 
ly effective. Especially absorbing and exciting is the struggle 
to establish a means of communication without utilizing the 
services of hands, feet, eyes, voice or mouth, since of these 
appurtenances Joe Bonham found himself at the end of the 
war with none. 

“Johnny Got His Gun” is strong meat for a queasy stom- 
ach. Gruesome physical details are copiously supplied, but 
one feels not for mere effect. The whole thing seems to be 
a sincere attempt to describe with fiendish clarity the effect 
on body and soul of subjection to war. At times the swift 
technique degenerates into a suggestion of uncontrolled hy- 
steria, but throughout the book there alternate patches of 
savage violence with passages of a smooth, brilliant beauty. 
But its great contribution is not a purely literary one. It 
stands as a fierce and infinitely pitiful diatribe on the sense- 
less futility of war. 

—LUELLA CREIGHTON 


Mr. Green’s Inferno 


PARTY GOING: Henry Green; Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 
255; $2.00. 


HH" is a book in a thousand. 

A fog descends on London in the evening. At a rail- 
way terminal station thirty thousand people swarm on plat- 
forms from which the trains cannot leave. Among the 
thousands, a small group of rich young people hoping to 
leave together for a holiday abroad, meet, and are exasper- 
ated with their plight. 

Four people have come to see them off. Two are 
“nannies” who, about to while away the time in.the “Ladies,” 
confront the third, an aunt to one of the small group, who is 
washing a dead pigeon in a basin. She wraps it in brown 
paper, and the fourth, a lover of one of the young ladies, 
puts it in the waste basket for her, from which she later re- 
trieves it. 

One young lady’s uncle is a railway director. He telephones 
the station-master, and instructs him to make everything all 
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right for everybody. He tries, but he can’t fix it. The host 
arrives belatedly. He rents two suites in the station hotel to 
contain his party until the trains can start, and an extra 
suite for the aunt who has suddenly become very ill. This 
is better, and when several varieties of drinks and flowers 
arrive in the rooms it is momentarily pleasant. 

Great steel doors are lowered almost immediately at 
the hotel entrances and the guests are shut in; the rabble 
shut out. The last time the trains had been delayed, the 
crowd had surged in demanding rooms and by their com- 
bined physical density broken the furniture. The manage- 
ment is still paying the keep of a fool of a boy who got him- 
self crippled. 

Now everything is safe and comfortable for the young 
stupids, and there is only boredom to face. They talk, quarrel, 
make love, drink, which sounds as though it might be gay, 
but it is ghastly. They look out of windows. The people 
below, wanting their trains, wanting their dinner, breath- 
ing each other’s breath and the fog, indulge in a little 
community singing. But there are so many of them that it is 
not effectively cheering. They can’t be sure that they are all 
singing. They can only hear the voices of those immedi- 
ately around them. Sometimes they shout, “We want trains!” 

It bores the rich young people. The silly maid of a “lovely” 
asks, “Is it the revolution?” Nobody listens to her. The 
aunt may be dying. The “nannies” shake their heads 
and tears roll down their cheeks. The young man who is 
in love is in torment. These form the background for the 
serious imbecilities of the little group. The reader reflects, 
that if the crowd had seen, and could have understood this 
monumental stupidity, the steel doors would not have been 
strong enough. 

From beginning to end, Mr. Green forces the reader to 
experience the exasperation, boredom and limitless futility 
of his dim-wit characters. One reads with induced weariness 
through the intense trivialities of the conversations, to the 
relief and sudden excitement of the descriptive paragraphs. 
Relieving, too, is a sole comic figure, a little man who ap- 
-ears and disappears, without identity. He wears a bowler 
hat, and so is thought by some to be the hotel detective. He 
sveaks alternately in Brummagen, Yorkshire, and “educated” 
accents. He is suspected by most, propitiated by one, de- 
clared an impostor by the servants, and is altogether neatly 
and amusingly allegorical. 

There are no conventionalities in Mr. Green’s style. The be- 
ginning of a sentence is no clue to its ending. He uses 
language for his own purpose; the purpose of very cold anger. 
It is rarely used so well. It is interesting to comnvare this 
book with his two earlier novels, “Blindness,” and “Living,” 
both of them less brilliant, but both containing the same 
perfectly confident portrayal of sensitively apprehended re- 
lationships. 

—JEANNE MINHINNICK. 


Job 


CHRIST IN CONCRETE: Pietro Di Donato; McClelland 
Stewart (Bobbs Merrill); pp. 311; $2.75. 


IETRO DI DONATO’S first novel is an expansion of a 

short story that appeared in Esquire last year, later to 
be included in “The Best Short Stories of 1938.” It was an 
auspicious start for a career that holds much promise— 
promise of new developments in style, in subject matter and 
in viewpoint. For this is a novel about labouring people in 
which the only propaganda is implicit. The sights, sounds 
and smells (particularly the smells) of life in a New Jersey 
tenement receive first attention: the business of being a 
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labourer is so stringent to the author that he doesn’t get 
around to a discussion of labour movements. The style is 
distinguished by a strange idiom achieved by leaving out 
the particle and other mannerisms which are undoubtedly 
the contribution of the Italo-American background of the 
writer. The result is a dynamic prose that occasionally 
misses fire completely, but which is capable of blows of 
almost physical intensity. 

Autobiographical in nature, “Christ In Concrete” deals 
with the life of a young boy from the age of twelve, when 
his father died in a construction accident, to a point six 
years later when his mother died. In an attempt to support 
his family, he took up the father’s brick-laying tools and 
learned the trade. His life and that of his people is shown 
as a constant struggle with their means of livelihood, “Job.” 
It is a psychological study of their relationship to their work 
rather than a study of the work itself. The violence of their 
feelings in all matters is a reflection of the violent demands 
made on them by “Job” and by the imminence of death. This 
is described in a series of penetrating word pictures which 
leave nothing to be desired for clarity. They are equalled 
by the description of the wedding of the “paesanos” with its 
lusty hilarity and the scene at childbirth with the cackling 
midwife who flavoured her ministrations with salty humour. 
The growing awareness of the youth to the stimuli of his 
world is gently threaded through this bold pattern. The 
fierceness of the latter serving in a strange way to give 
greater reality to the inner conflict. 

It is easy to believe that Donati has seen every facet of 
the life about which he writes. The surprising factor is his 
ability to sift his experience to provide such dramatic se- 
quence. It would have been easy for this young author to 
grow sentimental about the Italian heritage of which he is 
so proud, just as it would have been easy for him to break 
into a rash of Americanism. It is due, perhaps, to his lack 
of formal education that a successful fusion of cultures 
seems to have taken place, which is the font of something 


fresher and newer. 
—PATRICIA PALMER. 


Poetry 
BALLAD MAKIN’: Jean Thomas; Oxford; pp. 267; $3.00. 


CROSS-COUNTRY: Alan Creighton; Macmillan; pp. 68; 
$2.00 

SONS OF THE SEA: Ada Nelson; Shakespeare Heal 
Press; pp. 24; 2/6. 

HERO IN ERMINE: M. Eugenie Perry; privately printed; 
pp. 32. 

SONG OF THE SEA: J. Twomlow-Britt; Kaleidograph 
Press; pp. 39. 


ALLAD Makin’ in the Mountains of Kentucky is 

an informal account of a living folk-art and the way 

of life that lies back of it, presented as far as possible in 
the colorful vernacular of the mountaineers themselves. 
Those who know the mountain music only through the com- 
mercialised “hill-billies” 4f the radio will be agreeably sur- 
prised by the variety of subject and tune, and the artless 
vivacity of language displayed by these singers. The tunes 
indeed are in most cases wholly or largely traditional—and 
how surprising to find Gregorian chant preserved gn the 
hymn-singing of the log-churches! The ballads turn some- 
times on local happenings, or personal experiences, some- 
times recall memories of the far past—who again would 
have expected to find sea-chanties among the popular songs 
of Kentucky ?—sometimes recount events in the outer world 
news of which has travelled to the ballad-singer. The last 
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chapter gives examples of modern ballads on the T.V.A. 
and the C.I.0. Miss Thomas’ devoted work of gathering 
and preserving these familiar every-day ballads, not merely 
the “formal” songs that claim long and distinguished ances:- 
try, has come none too soon; already the mountain men, 
thanks to the radio, have begun to remodel their own style 
on the basis of what Tin Pan Alley thinks is mountain 
music. Perhaps such “gatherings” as Miss Thomas has in- 
stituted for the singers of her district may save this art, 
frequently crude, but genuine, and with long traditions of 
its own, from the advancing tide of literacy that threatens 
it, reinforced now by the radio; perhaps even the inspiration 
may be made available for the proletarian literature of 
America—where Heaven knows inspiration is badly needed. 

Mr. Creighton’s position among the younger Canadian 
poets is too well established to need further labouring. This 
volume displays the sensitive craftsmanship and the variety 
of interests that he has taught us to expect. It must be 
admitted, however, that he is not, as yet, equally happy with 
all subjects. In the section rather extravagantly labelled 
“revolutionary”, sympathy and deep concern are evident, 
but there is a lack of fire. Curiously enough, “A Mother’s 
Prayer” for respectability is the most effectively phrased 
of these. Nor are the poems of passionate emotion partic- 
ularly compelling. More delicate and impersonal moods are 
more convincingly portrayed, in particular where there 1s 
a direct apprehension of the sea. In such poems as “Evening 
Rift,” “Fisherman,” “Bathers” there is a clear and subtle 
perception of high poetic value. It is interesting to note 
how effectively, and with what deft variety Mr. Creighton 
manages his most personal poetic device, a peculiar sensi- 
tivity to contrasts resulting in a certain polarity of imagery 
that is extremely effective. Several of the poems in “Cross- 
Country” first appeared in The Canadian Forum. 

Miss Perry has collected in “Hero in Ermine” a number 
of poems on various subjects, already printed in numerous 
magazines. Some are topical, some descriptive, some emo- 
tional. The three poems that make up “Sons of the Sun” 
are very exclamatory and Celtic, with touches of Oriental 
embroidery. There are a great many adjectives, apostrophes, 
and anacolutha, and a general air of considerable excite- 
ment. I have no idea what it is all about. “Song of the 
Sea” is a manifesto of poetic and erotic sensibility in a sea- 
side setting and a monotonous movement. 

L. A. MacKAY. 


Delicate Rhythms 
THE RED KITE: Lloyd Frankenberg; Farrar & Rinehart. 


HIS is the first volume of poems by a young American 

poet who shows a good deal of versatility in his range 
of subjects and metres. In the earlier poems the rhythm 
is fluent and assured, with a gentle syncopated lilt and ef- 
fortless variations in speed. There is an expert use of ono- 
matopoeia and echoing vowels ,which give a_ distinctive 
haunting and evocative quality to the writing: 

The surface bulks and bulges, breaks and sprays 

Lipping and lapping, clambering and is repulsed, 

Is lifted again, claps, lapses and drifts away 

And word of this goes every baffled where. 

The delicate swaying rhythm and the pleasant gurgling 
sound make these little lyrics appealing even when the im- 
agery is vague and perfunctory, as occasionally it is. These 
effects are carefully manufactured, it is true, but there is 
a very real charm of artifice. 

The later poems are less lyrical and more elegiac, but do 
not gain much in depth of tone or expressive precision. Mr. 
Frankenberg is uneasily aware that a_ twentieth-century 
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poet is challenged to be didactic, but he has not quite mas- 
tered the difficult art of making the explicit statement poet- 
ically suggestive, and an unsatisfactory muzziness envelopes 
both rhythm and imagery. His ideas seem to revolve around 
a pantheistic feeling of the personality of nature and a kind 
of Whitmanic-depressive sense of death as the reconciler 
of life, uniting scattered souls in its Nirvana. Death pro- 
vides what meaning there is to war, and an imaginative 
sympathy with this complete relaxation with all the ten- 
sions of life is the secret of wisdom: this is the central idea 
behind his remarkable long poem on Lazarus, who says: 

I am my own man knowing I am earth’s, 

and she will have her way when all is done. 

As is usual with first volumes, there are more echoes 
than unique sounds, but Mr. Frankenberg is a readable and 
interesting poet, a commendation which would be thought 
damning with faint praise only in an unpoetic and over- 
advertising age. —H. N. FRYE. 


Three Philosophers 


VOLTAIRE: Presented by Andre Maurois; Living Thoughts 
Library; Longmans, Green and Co.; pp. 167; $1.25. 


SPINOZA: Presented by Arnold Zweig; pp. 162; $1.25. 
KARL MARX: Presented by Leon Trotsky; pp. 184; $1.25. 


HE publishers of the Living Thoughts Library, stream- 
lined condensations of the works of a select group of 
philosophers, summarize the nature of these volumes as be- 
ing the thought-essence of the respective philosophers ‘“dis- 
tilled and interpreted by kindred thinkers of our day,” and, 
“|. . writers who are the spiritual descendants of the early 
philosophers.” Thus, in the abridgement of Voltaire’s works 
by Andre Maurois, who is his present day opposite, the in- 
congruity is fairly obvious. Voltaire was more than a great 
reformer, he was for his country both Renaissance and Re- 
formation, and half the Revolution. It was an age in which 
many things called for a destroyer, and M. Maurois’ pre- 
sentation might have shown the analogy to our age of 
bedlam. He does, however, show Voltaire as a_ literary 
power of the first rank, working unweariedly and victor- 
iously for reason and justice. But in Voltaire’s day the 
contest which he carried on to a certain extent before the 
bar of public opinion of all Europe was taken up in detail 
by his fellow countrymen in a criticism of social institu- 
tions, and by proposals for their improvement—the first 
rumblings of the revolution! Thus, the spiritual descendant 
of Voltaire would dwell more on the revolutionary tendencies 
inherent in the writings of the Eighteenth century critic 
than on the sumptuous and glittering aspects of that age. 
In an age which elevates personality to the position of an 
idol, and finds warm pleasure in philosophies expressed in 
popular form, these philosophical vignettes have an educa- 
tional value. Arnold Zweig’s presentation of Spinoza serves 
more as an introduction to than as a condensation of Spin- 
oza’s thought, and creates the desire to study him further. 
For he should be studied and approached as one would ap- 
proach an exact science. There is so little of Spinoza’s 
“Ethics” that we cannot skip without loss. Compressed in 
its brief two hundred pages, the philosopher has written 
down his lifetime’s thought with stoic sculptury of every- 
thing superfluous. Arnold Zweig’s selection of passages 
from “The Treatise on the Improvement of the Understand- 
ing”, and “Ethics” are well illustrative of Spinoza’s com- 
pelling desire to reduce the intolerable chaos of the world 
to unity and order. Because Spinoza was compelled to ex- 
press his essentially modern thought in medieval and schol- 
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astic terms, Arnold Zweig’s volume is valuable to us in its 
interpretation of the philosopher’s thought. Mr. Zweig 
brings to this volume the beautiful prose writing that char- 
acterizes his novels, and his understanding of the lonely 
persecuted Spinoza is keenly felt since he himself is a 
German exile. 

It is the duty of the writers of these volumes to grind no 
axes, to present no theses, but to distil and transfer the pure 
essence of their spiritual ancestors. Such honesty is not 
easy, for some men bring to such a task the passions of 
men. Karl Marx is presented by one who played a role in 
the early period of the first Marxist regime in history, but 
whose career would not inspire the confidence of most people 
as a teacher and interpreter of Marxism. The actual con- 
densing of Marx is not done by the famous exile, Leon 
Trotsky, but by one of his ideological adherents, Otto Ruhle, 
an ex-German Socialist. Ruhle’s previous efforts to inter- 
pret Marx render rather doubtful his ability sympathetically 
to present his views free of distortion. Ruhle has selected 
from Volume I of “Capital” certain passages which he con- 
siders most significant and revealing, and has re-arranged 
other explanatory sections with a view to lucidity. The vol- 
ume does not seem eiitirely satisfactory as a popular pre- 
sentation of Marxian economics. If the abridgement was 
intended as the “initial step towards the complete Marx”, 
its value beyond academic circles will be doubtful since the 
same could be best served by a simple exposition of the fun- 
damental conceptions of Marxism which are by no means 
fully expounded in Volume I. 

Trotsky’s contribution consists of an introductory preface 
to Ruhle’s abridgement, described by the writer as an “ex- 
cursion” into the economics and politics of the United 
States. Addressed to the rising American proletarian move- 
ment and the coming theoreticians of “genuine Marxism” 
in America, this little essay is written with concision and 
dignity of prose. Trotsky’s great merit is the exceptionally 
wide scope of his vision and intellect, uniting as he does the 
destructive elements of a revolutionary mind with the zeal 
of a master-builder intent on constructive work. His essay 
does not contain the usual number of embittered attacks 
against the Soviet Union which have become during the 
past ten years a feature of his works. He makes the startl- 
ing concession that in the U.S.S.R., “planned economy has 
managed to demonstrate its insuperable benefits.” One 
wonders whether this highly qualified tribute to the Soviet 
Union is consistent with Leon Trotsky’s international role 
as the theoretical architect of the anti-Soviet front. 


—MARGUERITE WYKE. 


Introductions to Knowledge 


DARWIN by Julian Huxley (pp. 151); MAZZINI by Ignazio 
Silone (pp. 167); NIETZCHE by Heinrich Mann (pp. 
169); ROSSEAU by Romain Rolland (pp. 185); Long- 
mans Green, The Living Thought Library; $1.25 per 
volume. 


HE general plan of this series, of which eight volumes 

have now been published, is to present in each volume 
a selection of each thinker’s writings consisting of 100-150 
pages, prefaced by an introduction written by some eminent 
modeth. Inevitably some of the volumes are good and some 
are not so good. Julian Huxley departs from the plan by 
providing an analysis of his own of Darwin’s thought, illus- 
trated on almost every page by long extracts from one of 
Darwin’s books; and the result is a clear and concise pre- 
sentation of what Darwin understood by evolution. Ignazio 
Silone, both in his own introduction and in his selections 
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from Mazzini’s writings, gives the reader a brilliant insight 
into Mazzini’s romantic nationalism and also into its rela- 
tionship with the perverted nationalism of our own day. Any 
reader who can make out what Heinrich Mann is talking 
about in his introduction to Nietzche will be one who knows 
enough about Nietzche already to be in no need of an in- 
troduction to him. Romain Rolland is clearly interested only 
in Rousseau the individual, the romantic hero of the Con- 
fessions. Rousseau’s political thought, with its tremendous 
influence upon the development of European democracy and 
nationalism, seems to be beyond his ken. The Social Con- 
tract gets 20 pages. No doubt these quick introductions to 
knowledge serve some useful purpose. But students who 
want to read philosophy for anything more than conversa- 
tional purposes will do well to betake themselves to heavier 
volumes, such as in the Everyman series, where they can 
make the acquaintance of a thinker not in little isolated 
snippets from his writings but in some solid continuous 
work. —F. H. U. 


Shirt-sleeve Wisdom 


WHY WORK?: Roger Payne; Meador Press, Boston; pp. 
404; $2.50. 


HIS work is not quite as startling as its title might 

seem. Its author is a typical product of the native land 
of Father Divine and Dr. Townsend. He styles himself 
“The Hobo Philosopher.” A disciple of Thoreau, he wanders 
over the length or breadth of America, a pack on his back, 
expounding his gospel of the joys of the simple life. As his 
introduction proclaims, “Why work six days a week, when 
you can make a living working one?” 

The main argument of the book is built around this idea. 
Theoretically this is an age of material plenty. The tech- 
nical and scientific progress of the last century has increas- 
ed man’s productive power beyond his wildest dreams. Yet 
he fails to reap the full benefits of this progress as far as 
leisure and material comfort are concerned. Thousands of 
people are starving and jobless, while thousands more are 
engaged in socially wasteful and unproductive tasks. If 
man made proper use of the resources of modern industry, 
he could secure his physical and material needs with one 
day of work a week, leaving the other six free for cultiva- 
tion of the really important things of life. Every one would 
have work, and at the same time, enjoy proper leisure. With 
the aid of elaborate and apparently reliable statistics, he 
proceeds to prove his case. His analysis is convincing and 
in some respects even startling. The amount of manpower 
wasted in modern industry and agriculture must be indeed 
tremendous. In agriculture, the wastage is due to the in- 
ability or unwillingness of the farmer to make use of modern 
labour saving machinery and more efficient methods of 
cultivation. It is also due to his refusal to recognize the 
efficiency of large scale co-operative methods of agricultural 
production. Industry shows the same record. Although rel- 
atively more efficient than agriculture, industria] productiv- 
ity could be vastly increased and working hours shortened 
through rationalization, standardization, and the scrapping 
of obsolescent equipment. The distributive services are in a 
similar plight. The excessive cost of socially useless com- 
petitive practices such as high pressure salesmanship and 
advertising help to pile up the burden on the consumer. 
. According to the author, almost half the total man power 
is wasted or superfluous. Many people will challenge these 
figures, but they are sufficiently arresting to provide food 
for abundant thought. 

Our Hobo Philosopher is sufficiently enlightened to realize 
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that this waste is inherent in the present economic system, 
and that planned co-operative economy is the only cure for 
economic maladies. But he becomes rather vague and un- 
satisfactory in discussing the form of this planned economy. 
Nevertheless his work contains much of value. Although 
none of his ideas are particularly original, some of them 
show considerable insight and common sense. The problem 
of the frustration of the benefits of technology is one of the 
basic questions of our era. It is always worth fresh dis- 
cussion and investigation. The author has thrown new light 


on the problem for this reader at least. 
—wW. E. GREENING. 


Triangle 


AS FOR THE WOMAN: Francis Iles; Doubleday Doran; 

pp. 294; $2.75. 

GREAT deal of excitement attended the announcement 

that the writer of Before The Fact and Malice Afore- 
thought had another book on the press. Those two psycho- 
logical studies of crime had a success which is still echoing 
in the libraries. That their merit has been exaggerated in 
retrospect is the probable explanation of the failure of 
As For The Woman to meet expectations. It is too bad 
because this third novel of Francis Iles’ is very good read- 
ing, indeed. It would shine against any competition other 
than that of its own author’s. It is written with that blandly 
ironical style that serves so well to heighten by contrast the 
grotesquerie of the stery. The characters are subtly satir- 
ized, with neither sympathy nor dislike. The situation is 
the thing, not the forces that create it. But at some point 
in the story the intensity relaxes and we are denied that 
haunting nightmarish climax that has so markedly dis- 
tinguished the work of both Francis Iles and Ethel Lina 
White. 

Possibly the fault lies with the plot which is the familiar 
triangle one. Separately, the wife, the husband and the im- 
passioned adolescent suitor are admirably presented. But 
the husband who is the strongest character and who is re- 
sponsible for the monstrously sardonic joke with which 
the story ends, is developed only cursorily. The nympho- 
manic wife and the very silly boy hold the stage, but do 
not absorb the interest of the reader. Perhaps Mr. Iles 
doesn’t mean As For The Woman to be judged in the same 
category as his earlier work. If it is meant to be a de- 
parture, and there is no clear indication that it is, it is a dis- 
appointing one. Any reader who is unacquainted with 
Francis Iles and wishes to become so, should read this last 
book first. As an introduction to his work it is fascinating, 
as a development of his peculiar gift it has no exceptional 
merit. —ELEANOR GODFREY. 
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The Early West 


BALD KNOBBERS: Lucile Morris; Caxton Printers; pp. 
245; $3.00. 

SQUAWTOWN: Will M. Hundley; Caxton Printers; pp. 209; 
$2.50. 

r a one whose mental picture of post-revolutionary Amer- 
ican history could be represented by a barren plain spot- 

ted with annexations and a civil war, these Volumes of 

Americana are interesting and revealing. In spite of a 

somewhat naive approach the factual material seems to be 

accurate, qualifying these no doubt as source books for future 

historians and movie scenario writers. 

Bald Knobbers represents a good piece of research on the 
part of the author. Statements are well authenticated with 
copious references to publications of the time, and the man- 
ner in which the data is handled seems to be judicious and 
objective. The title refers to a group of vigilantes who de- 
rived their name from Bald Knob, their original meeting 
place in Taney County in Missouri. A little band that in- 
cluded most of the leading citizens of the county planned to 
enforce law and order where the courts failed to do so. In 
spite of their apparent sincerity they soon achieved the repu- 
tation of terrorists and their enemies added to this by imitat- 
ing the regalia of the masked night-riders and committing 
criminal acts under its }:rotection. The existence of the Bald 
Knobbers was climaxed by a sensational trial for murder 
which excited the nation and ended the rule of violence in the 
Ozarks. 

Squawtown consists of the youthful adventures of Will 
Hundley who went to an Indiana reservation with his father 
when the latter was appointed to teach the Indians farming. 

It is wordy and meandering, ill-conceived and badly exe- 
cuted. A few of the Indian characters emerge in color, but 
this is the book’s only virtue. The tribe among which he liv- 
ed was the once powerful Miamis struggling then in the 
1870’s to retain a small tract of land between the Wabash 
and the Mississinewa Rivers by farming it. The author 


piously condemns the attitude of many of the tribesmen who - 


lacked interest in this project and is properly horrified at 


their preference for liquor and hunting. 
—PATRICIA PALMER. 


For Christian Democracy 

THE DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY: John Middleton Murry; 

Nelson (Cape); pp. 315; $3.00. 
a first part of this book is much more interesting than 

the second. Mr. Murry begins by analysing the Marx- 
ist theory of proletarian revolution, and suggests that it is 
no longer applicable, without considerable qualification, to 
Western democracies, because, since receiving the vote, the 
proletariat have been taken up into bourgeois society. It 
then ceases to be a revolutionary force of which the dynam- 
ism is automatically provided by the very struggle for life. 
He draws interesting conclusions from the difference be- 
tween the religious socialism of England and the anti- 
religious socialism of the continent, a difference due, as he 
admits, mostly to the closer tie-up between the churches 
and the forces of reaction on the continent, notably in Russia 
and Spain. 

As long as Mr. Murry is pointing the differences between 
the capitalist world as Marx knew it and the ‘post-capitalist’ 
world of the present democracies, and refusing to accept 
the economic as ultimately the source of everything, as long 
as he pleads for a synthesis between Marxism, upon the 
essentially religious nature (in the widest sense) he rightly 
insists, and Christian ethics, a fusion of the two which he 
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regards as anything but natural enemies, all he says is 
suggestive and worthy of attention. 

The last part of the book, however, discusses ways and 
means by which this synthesis is to be achieved—he calls it 
Christian democracy. Here Mr. Murry is far too vague. He 
seems to ignore those very economic factors of which he 
freely admits the overwhelming importance in the earlier 
chapters. Even if the proletariat of the Western democ- 
racies is hardly the proletariat that Marx knew, its economic 
position is still very low, and the elemental struggle for a 
decent livelihood remains in and by itself, a dynamic force 
of primary importance, upon which alone any movement 
that seeks a more equitable system can be built and live. This 
remains true even for those who share the author’s belief 
in democracy as the means to progress and his desire for a 
Christian ethic, both in the individual and in society. Mr. 
Murry’s style is somewhat laboured, repetitive and smug, 
but those who can get over that obstacle will find much in 
this book worth pondering over, especially in the earlier 


chapters. 
—G.M.A. GRUBE. 


Abdication Year 


THE HUNDREDTH YEAR: Philip Guecalla; Doubleday 
Doran; pp. 312; $2.50. 


T was Mr. Guedalla, wasn’t it, who made that remark 

about there having been three Henry Jameses—James I, 
James II, and the Old Pretender? He had better be careful or 
some tart reviewer will be hinting that Philip Guedalla him- 
self is reaching that unfortunate third stage. His book is 
about the year 1936 which, so his preface would have us be- 
lieve, stands out as the moment of transition between the 
post-war period and the unhappy age in which we now live. 
But he doesn’t give the slightest reason in the course of his 
account why 1936 should be chosen rather than, say, 1933, 
the year in which Hitler came to power. And one doesn’t 
read very far in his pages before it becomes clear that 1936 
stands out for Mr. Guedalla’s purposes because it was the 
year of the abdication of King Edward VIII. 

The book is really about Edward as Prince of Wales and 
King, with a good deal of added padding about America 
and Germany and Italy and other outlandish parts of the 
English world. On President Roosevelt Mr. Guedalla has 
nothing to say beyond what would be obvious to any reason- 
ably intelligent visitor to Washington. For Hitler the 
Guedalla style is hardly adequate; the Fuehrer is much too 
elemental a force to be handled by the somewhat artificial 
witticisms of the Oxford Union. But when he comes to Mr. 
Baldwin and the Archbishop of Canterbury Mr. Guedalla is 
at his best. Mr. Baldwin “was a master of the wistful ne- 
gative.” His weakness was that “his inherent tendency to 
play for safety in the second innings occasionally threw 
away the match.” “He seemed to have a flair for knowing 
what the nation wanted when it did net want very much; and 
frequent exposition of the national character inclined him to 
the view that it was very like his own.” 

Mr. Guedalla makes Edward into an attractive figure. 
To judge from the text he enjoyed a considerable intimacy 
with the King. His thesis seems to be that if Mr. Bald- 
win had allowed the English people more time to make up 
their minds about the royal marriage there would have beer 
no need for the abdication. Perhaps so. But in these 
tumultuous war days all those events of 1936 seem strangely 
remote and unimportant. 


—FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


The Canadian Forum 








Girls and Boys 


COEDUCATION in its Historical and Theoretical Setting: 
L. B. Pekin; Longmans (Hogarth); pp. 208; $2.50. 


C OEDUCATION is a subject which is freely discussed—- 
but with how much prejudice and lack of knowledge! 
For the lack of knowledge at any rate there is no longer 
any excuse. Mr. Pekin has written an admirable little book, 
full of acute observation and real wisdom. He deals with 
the physical, intellectual and psychological differences be- 
tween the two sexes, none of which he tries to minimize; 
with the history of coeducation, its connection with the New 
Education and other points. He draws the distinction be- 
tween coeducation and co-instruction—the latter being in 
many cases less desirable than frankly segregated schools. 
All he says is common sense. “Cooperation is, in general, 
the moral aim of the New Education, as competition is of 
orthodox schools. These latter often make a bold show of 
inculeating toleration, individuality and a spirit of inter- 
nationalism—and then utterly vitiate these good intentions 
by supporting an O.T.C. which is direct training in the ne- 
gation of ali these things.” His own conclusion is that 
“girls and boys are good for each other, and a life shared 
by them is happier and humaner than lives lived apart.” 
—GWENYTH D. GRUBE. 


Pioneers 


FURS TO FURROWS: Sidney Greenbie; Caxton; pp. 413; 
$3.50. 


A BUILDER OF THE WEST: John S. Fisher; Caxton; pp. 
332; $3.50. 


ITHIN the lifetime of the reviewer the American West 

has graduated from a two-dimensional, dime-novel sig- 
nificance into a rich field for sober historical research. In 
the opening of a new country, the pushing back of fron- 
tiers, are present those factors, the study of which can be 
of so much value in determining the basis of national be- 
haviour. When the transition has been so rapid that there 
are still many people alive who saw the last great Indian 
massacres, the importance of taking immediate advantage of 
the fresh and abundant material cannot be overstressed. For 
the settlers, the traders and the Indians were jointly respon- 
sible for that mixture of communal life and primitive cap- 
italism that even today influences the American people’s 
habits of living and thinking. 

Furs To Furrows is primarily concerned with the half cen- 
tury of exploration and settlement that followed the Lou- 
isiana Purchase. The author has attempted to put his 
trappers, soldiers and pioneers into social focus against the 
terrific natural and man made forces with which they 
struggled. His conclusion that America has a priceless herit- 
age of “rugged individualism” which she must guard against 
abuse, has some validity, of course. But the genuine, if ro- 
mantic, admiration engendered by a study of the valour and 
acumen of a pioneering people should not be allowed to 
cloud an objective understanding of the dog-eat-dog principle 
by which most of them succeeded. 

A Builder Of The West is the biography of General Wil- 
liam Jackson Palmer, a Civil War officer who built or helped 
build the first big railways in the American south-west. A 
vigorous, hard-working, intelligent and ingenious man, he 
was almost the synthesis of the “Empire Builders” of the 
nineteenth century. Customarily credited with broad vision, 
these men as a matter of fact seemed possessed of an essen- 
tially narrow one. Absorbed in the efficient engineering of 
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their gigantic tasks, they rarely saw beyond the immediate 
economic significance of what they were planning and doing. 
The biography is a thorough and well-documented one. Of 
as much interest as the career of the General himself, is the 
detailed account of the political intrigue and lobbying which 
frequently presented more difficulties than the virgin terrain 


over which he was laying rails. 
—ELEANOR GODFREY. 


More Oxford Pamphlets 


The Oxford pamphlets on World Affairs (10c; 30-40 
pages) continue to be very good. Among recent additions 
to the series, W. Arnold Foster’s THE BLOCKADE 1914- 
1919 is of specially topical interest, for a knowledge of the 
successes, failures and legal difficulties encountered in the 
British blockade and the German submarine campaign dur- 
ing the last war will make the present position and prob- 
lems much clearer. Mr. Foster gives exactly what the gen- 
eral reader wants on this subject. The rules broke down, 
new rules were made to deal with difficulties as they arose, 
while trying to conciliate neutrals, and the attitude of the 
U.S.A. gives the necessary background to understand the 
purpose of the present Neutrality Legislation. 

PROPAGANDA IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, by E. 
H. Carr, should also find a place on your “must” book list. 
Necessarily brief, it is yet a very illuminating survey of the 
whole question: the inevitability of government propaganda, 
the relation of successful propaganda to successes in other 
fields, military and diplomatic. “Propaganda is ineffective 
as a political force until it acquires a national home and 
becomes linked with military and economic power,” and 
from this follows “the reductio ad absurdum of international 
ideological propaganda.” Power over opinion is limited 
in two ways: by “some measure of conformity with fact’”’ 
and by “the inherent strain of idealism in human nature.” 

Sir John Hope Simpson, in THE REFUGEE QUESTION, 
analyses the movements of refugee populations in the last 
century and especially since the war. He reminds us of 
satisfactory solutions in the past and then turns to the com- 
plex contemporary problems. The attitude of those coun- 
tries which refuse to accept refugees at the same time as 
they suffer from, and complain of, a falling population, is 
exrosed. “There is no recorded case of a country which 
suffered by the assimilation of a refugee immigrant popu- 
lation.” 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, by R. Brierley, and TURKEY, 
GREECE, AND THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, by 
G. F. Hudson, are both historical and factual. The first is 
a brief survey of the history of Czechoslovakia, the second 
of the different rounds in the game of power politics in the 
Mediterranean since the Italo-Turkish war of 1911. It deals 
with the secret treaties that tempted Italy into the last war 
and the revival of Turkey. Both pamphlets are meant to 
fill gaps in the knowledge of the general reader, and do the 
job well. 

“LIVING SPACE” AND POPULATION PROBLEMS by 
R. R. Kuckzynski, starts off well with figures and tables 
on density of population in various countries, and with the 
efforts of the dictators to increase (without much success) 
the birth-rate, while clamouring for living-space. After 
this, however, it drifts into the question of colonial claims 
(already dealt with in pamphlet 7 by H. D. Henderson). It 
would have been better to stay closer to the subject and to 
provide population figures for other countries to compare 
with those given for Germany. 

Sir Arthur Salter, in THE DUAL POLICY, analyses the 
second Chamberlain policy (March-September 1939) with 
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its two barrels: a stand against further aggression and 
positive attempts to settle fundamental problems by peace- 
ful means. His demand that the latter be more specific, in 
particular his demand for a State Paper on what the British 
intend to do with their colonies, is still valid. Indeed the 
war makes it more urgent. 

ENCIRCLEMENT, by J. L. Brierley, is a praiseworthy 
attempt to realise what the Germans mean by encirclement 
and why they feel about it as they do. But here too there 
is a good deal of overlapping with other pamphlets. 

The series as a whole — 17 numbers have now been 
issued can be heartily recommended, especially to those 
who have little time or stomach for large tomes. I hope it 
will continue during the war and will maintain the same 
reasonable standard of objectivity. 





G. M. A. GRUBE. 


Butterflies 


EUROPE IN RETREAT: by Vera Micheles Dean; Alfred 
A. Knopf; pp. 254; $2.00. 


HE expert on political events seems to find it a bit diffi- 

cult to bring out the social and psychological factors 
in world affairs. Immersed in the digestion of a flowing 
mass of state department “press releases” and editorial com- 
ments, the aesthetic attitude of the mere spectator at a game 
is dangerously present. So in this book (which might better 
have been entitled “Western Europe in Retreat’’), the writ- 
ing promises little in the earlier chapters beyond a review 
of Germany’s expansionist ambitions in terms of “Mein 
Kampf,” and the diplomatic agitations and _ vacillations 
occasioned by the rise of Hitlerism. Such a prepossession 
accounts for the treatment of the revolutionary tensions be- 
tween socialism and reaction as a mere matter of mythology, 
and for the inexcusable confusion concerning the nature of 
Fascism. But for all that, the relation of the war crisis of 
last September is highly useful, and probably is as complete 
as can be expected at this early date. The information is not 
new, but it is well arranged. 

Then there is an attempt to answer some of the questions 
which have arisen since the Munich Conference. While some 
of this is an irrelevant digression into conditions in the 
Soviet Union, the conclusions are interesting. It is made 
fairly clear that Hitler was not entirely bluffing in his war- 
threat, and the point that Mussolini was mobilizing secretly 
after receiving a message from Berlin is significant. But 
the German people were being deceived into thinking that 
the Czechs were the only enemy, which argues that the situa- 
tion went beyond the calculations of even the Nazi camp. 
That they won their sweeping victory was due, says the 
author, to three factors: the general dread of aerial warfare; 
the absence of popular bellicosity; and the fear, on the part 
of the democratic governments, of social upheaval. It is 
these factors which made the difference from 1914. And it 
is the last point, not altogether due to Hitler’s myth-making, 
which makes Mrs. Dean’s estimate of the continuing Euro- 
pean crisis, if plausible, also a little hollow. There is more 
in it than a re-shaping of the old rival Imperialisms. 

—G. McLURE. 
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Miscellany 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS 
JANUARY 1938—June 1939: edited by S. Shepard 
Jones and Denys P. Meyers; Boston, World Peace Foun- 
dation; pp. 582; $3.75. 


HIS is the first of what is to be a series of annual 

volumes. The series will form an admirable addition 
to the books and pamphlets on international relations which 
the World Peace Foundation has been publishing since be- 
fore the last war. In this present volume one can find the 
texts of the main speeches on foreign affairs delivered by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary of State Hull and Under- 
Secretary Welles; the resolutions and declarations of the 
Lima pan-American Conference; the documents connected 
with the Chaco settlement, and with the disputes between 
the United States and Mexico on the expropriation of 
American oil properties in Mexico; the documents about 
the Panay incident and all the other difficulties with Japan 
in China; the declarations and messages of the American 
government on the European crisis, and in particular on the 
destruction of Czecho-Slovakia; the texts of the trade agree- 
ments concluded between the United States and other coun- 
tries during this period, and of the agreements for interna- 
tional monetary regulation; the main documents illustrating 
American policy on the refugee question and on the League 
of Nations matters; the texts of the various legislative 
resolutions and governmental declarations on peace, neu- 
trality and defence; and a great mass of miscellaneous mat- 
ter besides. The volume will be invaluable for every stu- 
dent of American forsign policy. 

—F. H. U. 


ETHIOPIA, an Empire im the Making: Ferdinando Quaranta; 
London, P. S. Ki.» & Son; pp. 119; 7/6. 


HIS book is no doubt a piece of Italian propaganda 

for English readers. It is meant to induce them to look 
more sympathetically on what Italy is trying to accomplish 
in Ethiopia. The no s set by Lord Hailey in a foreword 
when he speaks ot “the Power which has now become her 
(Britain’s) associat» in the development of Eastern Africa.” 
At the same time Lerd Hailey goes on to point out, with 
justice, that the uk is entirely devoid of bombast, and 
that its modesi >2tual account gives the reader confidence 
in what the atlicr ays. He discusses the agricultural and 
mineral possibii: ies of Italian East Africa, and tells of 
the projects which the government has now under way. His 
narrative mak clear that so far the number of Italian 
settlers is insignificant, but he thinks there are good possi- 
bilities both for small farmers and for large capitalist en- 
trepreneurs using native labor. Altogether this is a much 
more attractive book than one expects to come out of Italy 
in these days, save from the exiles. 

—F. H. U. 


AHRIMAN, A Stud» .* Air Bombardment: Oliver L. Spaul- 
ding; World Pe Federation, Boston; pp. 1438; $1.00 
(paper, 50c). 


IKE Ajax, whose “Air Strategy for Britons” we reviewed 

recently, Brigadier General Spaulding (U.S. Army, Re- 
tired) thinks that mass air-raids upon large towns far from 
the main theatre of war, and not direct military objectives, 
would be extremely costly to the raiders, and inflict far 
less vital damage than is usually supposed. The author 
writes in a non-technical manner, for the general reader. 


The Canadian Forum 

















He first examines the traditional law and practice of bom- 
bardment, then explains and criticizes the thesis of the 
Italian General Douhet, the originator of the theory that 
air bombardments en masse would destroy the enemy’s 
morale and communications. He concludes that, with pro- 
per defensive measures, this is extremely improbable, and 
that such raids, though of course possible, and destructive 
of life and property, could not be decisive. An appendix 
gives a Code proposed by the Commission of Jurists in 
1923, a draft convention of the Disarmament Conference, 
and a useful selected bibliography. An interesting and 
topical little book. 


THE CASE AGAINST EXPERIENCE RATING IN UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION: R. A. Lester and 
C. V. Kidd, Industrial Relations Counselors; New York; 


pp 58. 


HIS pamphlet is of topical interest at the present time 

when Unemployment Insurance schemes are under dis- 
cussion both in the United States and Canada. Experience 
rating is an attempt to distribute fairly the burden of Un- 
employment Insurance by giving special exemptions or re- 
ductions to employers whose employment record is good. It 
is argued that this would tend to stabilize employment and 
distribute equitably the social costs of production. Accord- 
ing to the pamphlet, this contention is based upon a fallacy. 
The individual employer has little control over the rate of 
employment. This is dependent upon the demands of the 
market which is in turn dependent upon the rate of the con- 
sumer’s purchasing power. Only a very large corporation 
could ever hope to stabilize the rate of production. The risk 
of unemployment cannot be computed on an actuarial basis 
as is the case with Workman’s Compensation Insurance. This 
is particularly true of the capital goods industries, where 
demand rises and falls very rapidly at times. Experience 
rating is therefore unjust and unscientific, since it attempts 
to make the individual employer personally responsible for 
conditions which are largely beyond his control. There is 
no certainty that the employer would not in some way shift 
his extra burden to the wage earner or the consumer. At 
any rate, stabilization of employment at a certain level is 
a socially undesirable aim. It means the permanent retention 
of “hard core” of permanent unemployables. It is pointed 
out that experience rating was tried on a small scale in 
Great Britain from 1911 to 1920 and abandoned as unwork- 
able. The present British system of equal contribution from 
all employers is by far the best. 


THE CHARACTER OF BRITISH IMPERIALISM: Vincent 
Harlow; Longmans, Green; pp. 38; 45c. 


HE author of this pamphlet is Rhodes Professor of 

Imperial History in the University of London. Profes- 
sor Harlow clearly knows his stuff and makes pretty good 
use of it. It would be unfair to accuse him of special plead- 
ing, but he is guilty here and there (e.g. pages 31 and 34) 
of an ignorance or a distortion which should be beneath 
him. And he is not quite exempt from that complacency 
which he notes more than once as a pet failing of the Eng- 
lish people. ‘Nevertheless, he has a case: such statements 
as “the English have carried the transition from compulsion 
to assent .. . further than most peoples” are just enough; 
and his remark that “imperialism always carries within it- 
self the seeds of its own destruction” (with which compare 
page 22, should be read in connection with Hans Kohn’s an- 
alysis of “liberal imperialism” in Revolutions and Dictator- 
ships (last chapter). The discussion of the different kinds 
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of imperialism is too sketchy to prove the correct conclusion 
drawn from it; but there is justice in Harlow’s character- 
isation of Stalin’s statement that, the constitution notwith- 
standing, any attempt at secession by an autonomous com- 
munity within the U.S.S.R. would be crushed. The central 
portion of the lecture—an examination of the different 
phases of British imperialism—is a valuable contribution, 
even if it does falter a bit towards the end. Altogether a 
study worth reading, the chief defect of which is that it 
does not face up to the question: can any imperialism be 
justified ? 
R. E. K. P. 


BOSS MAN: Louis Cochran; Caxton; pp. 270; $2.50. 


Fos novel of the writer’s, Son Of Haman, had a 
moderate critical success which his present book will 
not warrant. The plot is an obvious one and handled with 
peculiarly little skill for an author who knows his characters 
and his scenes so well. Indeed, the plot is so perfunctory 
that it may be nothing else but an excuse for a character 
study. The central figure is Lije Smith, a cotton plantation 
owner, and the story concerns his relations with his ten- 
ants, his relatives and his neighbours, all of whom he dom- 
inates in a violent and brutal way. But there are plenty of 
contradictions in his character for the author to analyze in 
long and over-written paragraphs. Nevertheless, the auth- 
or’s knowledge of the deep south and understanding of it 
gives sections of the book a power which cannot be ignored. 
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GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR STUDIES ON THE NUTRI- 
TION OF POPULATIONS: E. J. Bigwood; L. of N. 
Health Organization (Geneva, or from L. of N. Soc. 124, 
Wellington St., Ottawa); pp. 281; $1.50. 


N this volume Professor Bigwood of Brussels University 

has endeavored to work out methods of enquiry which 
can be generally applied, as to the actual food consumption 
and the state of nutrition of given population groups. The 
book is divided into two parts. In the first, Dietary Surveys, 
four types of dietary surveys are described, as investiga- 
tions may extend over a whole country, or be limited to 
population groups, to families or to individuals.. The author 
describes the technique of these surveys—weighing methods; 
method of records in household books, questionnaire method, 
ete; he then deals with the analysis of the collected data from 
the standpoint of the physiology of nutrition and with the 
scales of family consumption coefficients which have to be 
used in comparing the results of enquiries concerned with 
groups of different age and sex composition. The last two 
chapters of Part I deal with diets from the economic stand- 
point and the statistical significance to be assigned to the 
results of surveys. The second part discusses the somatomet- 
ric (biometric, clinical and physiological) methods that may 
be suitably employed in these investigations. Special atten- 
tion is given to the physiological methods, especially those 
for detecting latent hypovitaminoses and iron deficiency. 


The handbook is completed by examples of surveys of 
various types in a number of different countries; it also 
comprises a terminological index and bibliographical refer- 
ences. 


VACATIONS WITH PAY IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY: 
School of Commerce and Administration, Queen’s Uni- 
versity; pp. 83. 

STUDY of paid vacations in Canadian Industry. Paid 

vacations have long been customary for salaried em- 
ployees, but there is a new trend to extend them to factory 
wage earners. This trend is analyzed with regard to con- 
ditions of eligibility and length of time of vacation. It is 
pointed out that in certain European countries, paid vaca- 
tions for factory workers are provided for by law, and that 
there will be increasing agitation for such legislation in 

Canada. 


THE ESKIMO AND HIS REINDEER IN ALASKA: C. L. 

Andrews; Caxton; pp. 253; $3.50. 

HILE The Eskimo And His Reindeer may have a very 

narrow appeal, it should be of equal interest to Can- 
adians and Americans. The Eskimos are a very real re- 
sponsibility of the people of this continent and their wel- 
fare can be as much a matter of pride or shame to us as 
that of the Indians. This book is an account of the importa- 
tion of reindeer into Alaska from Siberia to provide a sub- 
sistence for the Eskimo. Some success has attended the 
venture but according to Mr. Andrews an infiltration of big 
business methods into the territory is rapidly nullifying it. 
What he has to say about the people themselves is sympath- 
etic and understanding. 





NOTE: Clarence Streit’s ‘Union Now’ is dis- 
tributed in Canada by Thos. Nelson & Sons Ltd. 
and not by Mussons as was stated in a recent re- 
view. 








LEAGUE FOR SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The League for Social Reconstruction is 
an association of men and women who are 
working for the establishment in Canada 
of a social order, in which the basic prin- 
ciple regulating production, distribution 
and servce will be the common good 
rather than private profit. 


ITS AIMS ARE — 


To stimulate discussion of current social 
problems through public meetings. 

To encourage the reading and study of 
works on economic, political, and interna- 
tional affairs. 

To make knowledge and reason, instead 
of habit and sentiment, the basis of con- 
structive criticism of Canadian society. 

To break down prejudice and build up a 
social faith. 

(L.S.R. membership fee for one year and one year 
subscription to The Canadian Forum—$3.00) 
Write for information to 


National Office P.O. Box 296, Montreal 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Mention in this list does not preclude 
review in this or a later issue.) 


Party Going: Henry Green; Longmans 
(Hogarth); pp. 255; 

Sam: John Selby; Oxford (Farrar Rine- 
hart); pp. 346; $2.50. 

Johnny Got His Gun: ‘Dalton Trumbo; 
Lippincott; $2.75. 

Night of the Poor: Frederic Prokosch; 
Musson; pp. 359; $2.75. 

Watch for the Dawn: Stuart Cloete; 
Collins; pp. 438; $2.50. 

The Last Buffalo Hunter: 
Weekes; Nelson; pp. 304; $2.50. 

Coeducation: L. B. Pekin; Longmans 
(Hogarth); pp. 208; $2.50. 

The Defence of Democracy: J. Middleton 
Murry; Nelson (Cape); pp. 315; $3.00. 


Mary 


Voltaire: André Maurois; Longmans; 
pp. 167; $1.25. 

Spinoza: ‘Arnold Zweig; Longmans; pp. 
162; $1.25. 

Karl Marx: Leon Trotsky: Longman’s; 
pp. 184; $1.25. 


The Burning Oracle: G. Wilson Knight; 
Oxford; pp. 292; $3.75. 

The Never Failing Stream: Maurice N. 
Eisendrath; Macmillans; pp. 398; 


$2.50. 

After the Deluge, Vol. II, 1830-1832: 
Leonard Woolf; Longmans (Hogarth) 
pp. 317; $4.50. 

The Hundredth Year: Philip Guedalla; 
Doubleday Doran; pp. 312; $3.50. 

How Green Was My Valley: Richard 
Llewellyn; Ryerson (Michael Joseph); 
pp. 651; $2.50. 

Discussion Books: Nelson; 7 

Democracy In The Dock: Gideon Clark; 


pp. . 

American Political Scene: Frank Dar- 
val; pp. 228. 

Personality In Politics: David Thom- 
son; pp. 183. 

Karl Marx: I. Berlin; Nelsons (Thorn- 
ton Butterworth); pp. 252; 75c. 


Poland: W. J. Rose; Collins (Penguin); 
20c. 

A few short months ago, this book 
might have been considered a partisan’s 
effort at persuasion; but to-day that 
the partisan has been proved right in 
his distrust of Nazi Germany, one is 
tempted to acclaim him a prophet. Dr. 
Rose’s account of the history and de- 
velopment of Poland is enlightening, his 
glowing picture of the pre-September 
Poland in its national and cultural life 
should serve as a spur to the coming 
task of reconstruction. But, admitting 
that Dr. Rose presents the country at 
its best, we may still refuse to be per- 
suaded that Polish foreign and domes- 
tic policy was in every case the best 
possible course of action; in fact, if we 
read that “by the spring of 1919 Pil- 
sudski felt himself strong enough to 
move beyond the Bug and the Niemen 
to the liberation of Wilno and its ter- 
ritories” (p.77), we mav even come to 
suspect that we are fdced here with 
the same brand of nationalism which 
forced Hitler to “liberate” Danzig. 


Knots: Emile Vaillancourt; G. Du- 

charme, Montreal; pp. 181. 

This little book consists mostly of ad- 
dresses given by Vaillancourt to 
English Canadian audiences in Montreal 
in an effort to give them some insight 
into the French Canadian outlook on 
life. Inevitably, when composed of such 
material, it is very unsystematic and 
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often rather rhetorical. It has more 
critical things to say about France than 
about England. It has hardly anything 
specifically on Quebec’s constitutional 
position in the Canadian federation. But 
it is full of interesting remarks. There 
is a section about William of Orange 
which can be recommended to Toronto 
Orangemen. And in fact no harm would 
be done if the book were widely read by 
English Canadians. —F. H. U. 


The Cornerstone Of Democracy: John 
Macdonald; Ryerson Press (Domin- 
ion Books);. pp. 60; 30c 
A very good little handbook on the 

form of discussion—cooperative group 
thinking—which the author considers 
essential to the functioning of democ- 
racy. He clearly differentiates it from 
spellbinding and debating, both of 
which have their place, but give far less 
valuable results. “The common idea, 
accepted as actually the best in the cir- 
cumstances” is very different from 
mere compromise. He also gives an en- 
tertaining description of the various 
types of people that are unsuited to 
such cooperation, and in these we can 
recognize many an acquaintance and, if 
we are honest, ourselves in our weaker 
moments. Suitable not only for study 
groups but for all individuals who have 
to work on committees and are interest- 
ed in democratic methods, in whom it 
should cause some very salutary heart- 
searching. The kind of discussion here 
explained and championed must be bas- 
ed a a conscious effort. And it is 
vital. 
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